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SHR STOOD UP IN THK WINDOW-OPENING, 








tight glove. 
‘¢ Sixty |!” said Joseph Poorgrass. 

‘* Seventy !”” said Moon. 

“ Fifty-nine!” said Susan Tall's husband. 
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Far from the Hladding Crotod. 


TROUBLES IN THE FoLtp: A MESSAGE. 
ABRIEL OAK had ceased 


to feed the Weatherbury 
flock for about four-and- 
twenty hours, when on 
Sunday afternoon the el- 
derly gentlemen, Joseph 


X Poorgrass, Matthew Moon, 
= Fray, and _half-a-dozen 


others came running up to 


4 the house of the mistress 


of the Upper Farm. 

‘« Whatever zs the matter, 
men?” she said, meeting 
them at the door just as 
she was on the point of 
coming out on her way to 
church, and ceasing in a 
moment from the close 
compression of her two 


red lips, with which she had accompanied the exertion of pulling on a 
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‘¢__ Sheep have broke fence,” said Fray. 
*_ And got into a field of young clover,” said Tall. 

‘¢_ Young clover!” said Moon. 

‘* — Clover !’’ said Joseph Poorgrass. 

*¢ And they be getting blasted,” said Henery Fray. 

‘* That they be,” said Joseph.” 

‘‘ And will all die as dead as nits, if they baint got out and cured!” 
said Tall. 

Joseph’s countenance was drawn into lines and puckers by his con- 
cern. Fray’s forehead was wrinkled both perpendicularly and crosswise, 
after the pattern of a portcullis, expressive of a double despair. Laban 
Tall’s lips were thin, and his face was rigid. Matthew's jaws sank, and his 
eyes turned whichever way the strongest muscle happened to pull them. 

‘‘Yes,”’ said Joseph, ‘‘ and I was sitting at home, looking for Ephe- 
sians, and says I to myself, ‘’Tis nothing but Corinthians and Thessalo- 
nians in this danged Testament,’ when who should come in but Henery 
there: ‘ Joseph,’ he said, ‘ the sheep have blasted themselves ra 

With Bathsheba it was a moment when thought was speech and 
speech exclamation. Moreover, she had hardly recovered her equanimity 
since the disturbance which she had suffered from Oak’s remarks. 

‘‘That’s enough—that’s enough !—oh, you fools!’’ she cried, throw- 
ing the parasol and prayer-book into the passage, and running out of 
doors in the direction signified. ‘‘To come to me, and not go and get 
them out directly! Oh, the stupid numskulls!” 

Her eyes were at their darkest and brightest now. Bathsheba’s 
beauty belonging rather to the redeemed-demonian than to the blemished- 
angelic school, she never looked so well as when she was angry—and 
particularly when the effect was heightened by a rather dashing velvet 
dress, carefully put on before a glass. 

All the ancient men ran in a jumbled throng after her to the clover-field, 
Joseph sinking down in the midst when about half way, like an individual 
withering in a world which got more and more unstable. Having once re- 
ceived the stimulus that her presence always gave them, they went round 
among the sheep with a will. The majority of the afflicted animals were 
lying down, and could not be stirred. These were bodily lifted out, and 
the others driven into the adjoining field. Here, after the lapse of a few 
minutes, several more fell down, and lay helpless and livid as the rest. 

Bathsheba, with a sad, bursting heart, looked at these primest speci- 
mens of her prime flock as:they rolled there, 

Swoln with wind and the rank mist they drew. 





Many of them foamed at the mouth, their breathing being quick and 
short, whilst the bodies of all were fearfully distended. 

**Oh, what can I do, what can I do!” said Bathsheba, helplessly. 
‘* Sheep are such unfortunate animals !—there’s always something hap- 
pening to them! I never knew a flock pass a year without getting into 
some scrape or other.” 
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‘‘ There’s only one way of saving them,” said Tall. 
‘What way? Tell me quick!” 

‘* They must be pierced in the side with a thing made on purpose.” 
*‘Can you doit? CanI?” 

‘‘No, ma’am. We can’t, nor you neither. It must be done in a 
particular spot. If ye go to the right or left but an inch you stab the ewe 
and kill her. Not even a shepherd can do it, as a rule.”’ 

‘Then they must die,” she said, in a resigned tone. 

*‘ Only one man in the neighbourhood knows the way,” said Joseph, 
now just come up. ‘‘ He could cure ’em all if he were here.” 

‘‘Who is he? Let’s get him!” 

‘‘Shepherd Oak,’’ said Matthew. ‘Ah, he’s a clever man in talents!”’ 

‘‘ Ah, that he is so!”’ said Joseph Poorgrass. 

*¢ True—he’s the man,’’ said Laban Tall. 

‘¢ How dare you name that man in my presence! ”’ she said, excitedly. 
‘*T’ve told you never to allude to him, nor shall you if you stay with me. 
Ah!” she added, brightening, ‘‘ Farmer Boldwood knows!” 

‘‘O no, ma'am,” said Matthew. ‘‘Two of his store ewes got into 
some vetches t’other day, and were just like these. He sent a man on 
horseback here posthaste for Gable, and Gable went and saved ‘em. 
Farmer Boldwood hey got the thing they do it with. ‘Tis a holler pipe, 
with a sharp pricker inside. Isn’t it, Joseph?” 

‘¢ Ay—a holler pipe,’’ echoed Joseph. ‘‘ That’s what ’tis.” 

‘¢ Ay, sure—that’s the machine,” chimed in Henery Fray, reflectively, 
with an Oriental indifference to the flight of time. 

‘¢ Well,” burst out Bathsheba, ‘don’t stand there with your ayes and 
your sures, talking at me! Get somebody to cure the sheep, instantly!” 

All then stalked off in consternation, to get somebody as directed, 
without any idea of who it was to be. In a minute they had vanished 
through the gate, and she stood alone with the dying flock. 

‘¢ Never will I send for him—never!” she said, firmly. 

One of the ewes here contracted its muscles horribly, extended itself, 
and jumped high into the air. The leap was an astonishing one. The 
ewe fell heavily, and lay still. 

Bathsheba went up to it. The sheep was dead. 

‘‘Oh, what shall I do—what shall I do!” she again exclaimed, 
wringing her hands. ‘‘I won’t send for him. No, I won't!” 

The most vigorous expression of a resolution does not always coincide 
with the greatest vigour of the resolution itself. It is often flung out as a 
sort of prop to support a decaying conviction which, whilst strong, required 
no enunciation to prove it so. The ‘‘no, I won’t”’ of Bathsheba meant 
virtually ‘I think I must.” 

She followed her assistants through the gate, and lifted her hand to 
one of them. Laban answered to her signal. 

‘¢‘ Where is Oak staying?” 

‘ Across the valley at Nest Cottage.” 
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‘Jump on the bay mare, and ride across, and say he must return 
instantly—that I say so.” 

Tall scrambled off to the field, and in two minutes was on Poll, the 
bay, bare-backed, and with only a halter by way of rein. He diminished 
down the hill. 

Bathsheba watched. So did all the rest. Tall cantered along the 
bridle-path through Sixteen Acres, Sheeplands, Middle Field, The Flats, 
Cappel’s Piece, shrank almost to a point, crossed the bridge, and ascended 
from the valley through Springmead and Whitepits on the other side. 
The cottage to which Gabriel had retired before taking his final departure 
from the locality was visible as a white spot on the opposite hill, backed 
by blue firs. Bathsheba walked up and down. The men entered the field 
and endeavoured to ease the anguish of the dumb creatures by rubbing 
them. Nothing availed. 

Bathsheba continued walking. The horse was seen descending the 
hill, and the wearisome series had to be repeated in reverse order: 
Whitepits, Springmead, Cappel’s Piece, The Flats, Middle Field, Sheep- 
lands, Sixteen Acres. She hoped Tall had had presence of mind enough 
to give the mare up to Gabriel, and return himself on foot. The rider 
neared them. It was Tall. 

‘¢O, what folly!’ said Bathsheba. 

Gabriel was not visible anywhere. 

‘* Perhaps he is already gone,’’ she said. 

Tall came into the enclosure, and leapt off, his face tragic as Morton’s 
after the Battle of Shrewsbury. 

‘‘ Well?” said Bathsheba, unwilling to believe that her verbal Jettre- 
de-cachet could possibly have miscarried. 

‘“* He says beggars mustn’t be choosers,’”’ replied Laban. 

“What!” said the young farmer, opening her eyes and drawing in 
her breath for an outburst. Joseph Poorgrass retired a few steps behind 
a hurdle. 

‘‘ He says he shall not come unless you request him to come civilly 
and in a proper manner, as becomes any person begging a favour.”’ 

‘© Q, ho, that’s his answer! Where does he get his airs ? Who am I, 
then, to be treated like that? Shall I beg to a man who has begged 
to me?” 

Another of the flock sprang into the air, and fell dead. 

The men looked grave, as if they suppressed opinion. 

Bathsheba turned aside, her eyes full of tears. The strait she was in 
through pride and shrewishness could not be disguised longer : she burst 
out crying bitterly ; they all saw it; and she attempted no further con- 
cealment. 

“I wouldn't cry about it, Miss,” said William Smallbury, com- 
passionately. ‘ Why not ask him softer like ? I’m sure he'd come then. 
Gable is a true man in that way.” 

Bathsheba checked her grief and wiped her eyes. ‘‘ 0, it is a wicked 
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cruelty to me—it is—it is!’’ she murmured. ‘‘ And he drives me to do 
what I wouldn’t; yes, he does !——Tall, come indoors.” 

After this collapse, not very dignified for the head of an establish- 
ment, she went into the house, Tall at her heels. Here she sat down and 
hastily scribbled a note between the small convulsive sobs of convalescence 
which follow a fit of crying, as a ground-swell follows a storm. The note 
was none the less polite for being written in a hurry. She held it ata 
distance, was about to fold it, then added these words at the bottom: 


“¢ Do not desert me, Gabriel /” 


She looked a little redder in refolding it, and closed her lips, as if 
thereby to suspend till too late the action of conscience in examining 
whether such strategy was justifiable. The note was despatched as the 
message had been, and Bathsheba waited indoors for the result. 

It was an anxious quarter of an hour that intervened between the 
messenger’s departure and the sound of the horse’s tramp again outside. 
She could not watch this time, but, leaning over the old bureau at which 
she had written ‘the letter, closed her eyes, as if to keep out both hope 
and fear. 

The case, however, was a promising one. Gabriel was not angry, 
he was simply neutral, although her first command had been so haughty. 
Such imperiousness would have damned a little less beauty; and, on 
the other hand, such beauty would have redeemed a little less impe- 
riousness. 

She went out when the horse was heard, and looked up. A mounted 
figure passed between her and the sky, and went on towards the field of 
sheep, the rider turning his face in receding. Gabriel looked at her. It 
was a moment when a woman’s eyes and tongue tell distinctly opposite 
tales. Bathsheba looked full of gratitude, and she said : 

‘‘ Oh, Gabriel, how could you serve me so unkindly!”’ 

Such a tenderly-shaped reproach for his previous delay was the one 
speech in the language that he could pardon for not being commendation 
of his readiness now. 

Gabriel murmured a confused reply, and hastened on. She knew from 
the look which sentence in her note had brought him. Bathsheba 
followed to the field. 

Gabriel was already among the turgid prostrate forms. He had flung 
off his coat, rolled up his shirt-sleeves, and taken from his pocket the 
instrument of salvation. It was a small tube or trochar, with a lance 
passing down the inside; and Gabriel began to use it with a dexterity 
that would have graced a hospital-surgeon. Passing his hand over the 
sheep’s left flank, and selecting the proper point, he punctured the skin 
and rumen with the lance as it stood in the tube; then he suddenly with- 
drew the lance, retaining the tube in its place. A current of air rushed 
up the tube, forcible enough to have extinguished a candle held at the 
orifice. 
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It has been said that mere ease after torment is delight for a time; 
and the countenances of these poor creatures expressed it now. Forty- 
nine operations were successfully performed. Owing to the great hurry 
necessitated by the far-gone state of some of the flock, Gabriel missed his 
aim in one case, and in one only—striking wide of the mark, and inflict- 
ing a mortal blow at once upon the suffering ewe. Four had died ; three 
recovered without an operation. The total number of sheep which had 
thus strayed and injured themselves so dangerously was fifty-seven. 

When the love-led man had ceased from his labours, Bathsheba came 
and looked him in the face. 

‘ Gabriel, will you stay on with me?” she said, smiling winningly, and 
not troubling to bring her lips quite together again at the end, because 
there was going to be another smile soon. 

‘* J will,” said Gabriel. 

And she smiled on him again. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
Tue GREAT BARN AND THE SHEEP: SHEARERS. 


Men thin away to insignificance and oblivion quite as often by not making 
the most of good spirits when they have them as by lacking good spirits 
when they are indispensable. Gabriel lately, for the first time since his 
prostration by misfortune, had been independent in thought and vigorous 
in action to a marked extent—conditions which, powerless without an 
opportunity, as an opportunity without them is barren, would have given 
him a sure and certain lift upwards when the favourable conjunction should 
have occurred. But this incurable loitering beside Bathsheba Everdene 
stole his time ruinously. The spring tides were going by without floating 
him off, and the neap might soon come which could not. 

It was the first day of June, and the sheep-shearing season culminated, 
the landscape, even to the leanest pasture, being all health and colour. 
Every green was young, every pore was open, and every stalk was swollen 
with racing currents of juice. God was palpably present in the country, 
and the devil had gone with the world to town. Flossy catkins of the 
later kinds, fern-fronds like bishops’ crosiers, the square-headed mos- 
chatel, the odd cuckoo-pint—like an apoplectic saint in a niche of 
malachite—clean white lady’s-smocks, the toothwort, approximating to 
human flesh, the enchanter’s nightshade, and the black-petaled doleful- 
bells were among the quainter objects of the vegetable world in and about 
Weatherbury at this teeming time; and of the animal, the metamorphosed 
figures of Mr. Jan Coggan, the master-shearer; the second and third 
shearers, who travelled in the exercise of their calling and do not require 
definition by name ; Henery Fray the fourth shearer, Susan Tall’s husband 
the fifth, Joseph Poorgrass the sixth, young Cain Ball as assistant-shearer, 
and Gabriel Oak as general supervisor. None of these were clothed to 
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any extent worth mentioning, each appearing to have hit in the matter of 
raiment the decent mean between a high and low caste Hindoo. An 
angularity of lineament and a fixity of facial machinery in general pro- 
claimed that serious work was the order of the day. 

They sheared in the great barn, called for the nonce the Shearing 
Barn, which on ground plan resembled a church with transepts. It not 
only emulated the form of the neighbouring church of the parish, but vied 
with it in antiquity. Whether the barn had ever formed one of a group of 
conventual buildings nobody seemed to be aware; no trace of such sur- 
roundings remained. The vast porches at the sides, lofty enough to admit 
a waggon laden to its highest with corn in the sheaf, were spanned by 
heavy pointed arches of stone, broadly and boldly cut, whose very 
simplicity was the origin of a grandeur not apparent in erections where 
more ornament has been attempted. The dusky, filmed, chestnut roof, 
braced and tied in by huge collars, curves, and diagonals, was far nobler 
in design, because more wealthy in material, than nine-tenths of those in 
our modern churches. Along each side wall was a range of striding 
buttresses, throwing deep shadows on the spaces between them, which 
were perforated by lancet openings, combining in their proportions the 
precise requirements both of beauty and ventilation. 

One could say about this barn, what could hardly be said of either the 
church or the castle, its kindred in age and style, that the purpose which 
had dictated its original erection was the same with that to which it was 
still applied. Unlike and superior to either of those two typical remnants 
of medivalism, the old barn embodied practices which had suffered no 
mutilation at the hands of time. Here at least the spirit of the builders 
then was at one with the spirit ofthe beholder now. Standing before this 
abraded pile, the eye regarded its present usage ; the mind dwelt upon its 
past history with a satisfied sense of functional continuity throughout—a 
feeling almost of gratitude, and quite of pride, at the permanence of the 
idea which had heaped it up. The fact that four centuries had neither 
proved it to be founded on a mistake, inspired any hatred of its purpose, 
nor given rise to any reaction that had battered it down, invested this 
simple grey effort of old minds with a repose, if not a grandeur, which a 
too curious reflection was apt to disturb in its ecclesiastical and military 
compeers. For once medisvalism and modernism had a common stand- 
point. The lanceolate windows, the time-eaten arch-stones and chamfers, 
the orientation of the axis, the misty chestnut work of the rafters, referred 
to no exploded fortifying art or worn-out religious creed. The defence 
and salvation of the body by daily bread is still a study, a religion, and a 
desire. 

To-day the large side doors were thrown open towards the sun to 
admit a bountiful light to the immediate spot of the shearers’ operations, 
which was the wood threshing-floor in the centre, formed of thick oak, 
black with age and polished by the beating of flails for many generations, 
till it had grown as slippery and as rich in hue as the state-room floors of 
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an Elizabethan mansion. Here the shearers knelt, the sun slanting in 
upon their bleached shirts, tanned arms, and the polished shears they 
flourished, causing them to bristle with a thousand rays strong enough to 
blind a weak-eyed man. Beneath them a captive sheep lay panting, in- 
creasing the rapidity of its pants as misgiving merged in terror, till it 
quivered like the hot landscape outside. 

This picture of to-day in its frame of four hundred years ago did not 
produce that marked contrast between ancient and modern which is im- 
plied by the contrast of date. In comparison with cities, Weatherbury 
was immutable. The citizen’s Then is the rustic’s Now. In London, 
twenty or thirty years ago are old times; in Paris ten years, or five; in 
Weatherbury three or four score years were included in the mere present, 
and nothing less than a century set a mark on its face or tone. Five 
decades hardly modified the cut of a gaiter, the embroidery of a smock- 
frock, by the breadth of a hair. Ten generations failed to alter the turn 
ofasingle phrase. In these nooks the busy outsider’s ancient times are 
only old; his old times are still new ; his present is futurity. 

So the barn was natural to the shearers, and the shearers were in 
harmony with the barn. 

The spacious ends of the building, answering ecclesiastically to nave 
and chancel extremities, were fenced off with hurdles, the sheep being all 
collected in a crowd within these two enclosures; and in one angle a 
catching-pen was formed, in which three or four sheep were continuously 
kept ready for the shearers to seize without loss of time. In the back- 
ground, mellowed by tawny shade, were the three women, Maryann Money, 
and Temperance and Soberness Miller, gathering up the fleeces and twist- 
ing ropes of wool with a wimble for tying them round. They were in- 
differently well assisted by the old maltster, who, when the malting season 
from October to April had passed, made himself useful upon any of the 
bordering farmsteads. 

Behind all was Bathsheba, carefully watching the men to see that there 
was no cutting or wounding through carelessness, and that the animals 
were shorn close. Gabriel, who flitted and hovered under her bright eyes 
like a moth, did not shear continuously, half his time being spent in 
attending to the others and selecting the sheep for them. At the present 
moment he was engaged in handing round a mug of mild liquor, supplied 
from a barrel in the corner, and cut pieces of bread and cheese. 

Bathsheba, after throwing a glance here, a caution there, and lecturing 
one of the younger operators who had allowed his last finished sheep to go 
off among the flock without re-stamping it with her initials, came again to 
Gabriel, as he put down the luncheon to drag a frightened ewe to his 
shearing-station, flinging it over upon its back with a dexterous twist 
ofthearm. He lopped off the tresses about its head, and opened up the 
neek and collar, his mistress quietly looking on. 

‘‘She blushes at the insult,’’ murmured Bathsheba, watching the 
pink flush which arose and overspread the neck and shoulders of the ewe 
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where they were left bare by the clicking shears—a flush which was 
enviable, for its delicacy, by many queens of the coteries, and would have 
been creditable, for its promptness, to any woman in the world. 

Poor Gabriel’s soul was fed with a luxury of content by having her 
over him, her eyes critically regarding his skilful shears, which appa- 
rently were going to gather up a piece of the flesh at every close, and yet 
never did so. Like Guildenstern, Oak was happy in that he was not over 
happy. He had no wish to converse with her: that his bright lady and 
himself formed one group, exclusively their own, and containing no others 
in the world, was enough. 

So the chatter was all on her side. There is a loquacity that tells 
nothing, which was Bathsheba’s ; and there is a silence which says much : 
that was Gabriel’s. Full of this dim and temperate bliss, he went on to 
fling the ewe over upon her other side, covering her head with his knee, 
gradually running the shears line after line round her dew-lap, thence 
about her flank and back, and finishing over the tail. 

‘‘ Well done, and done quickly!’’ said Bathsheba, looking at her 
watch as the last snip resounded. 

‘¢ How long, miss?” said Gabriel, wiping his brow. 

‘‘ Three-and-twenty minutes and a half since you took the first lock 
from its forehead. It is the first time that I have ever seen one done in 
less than half an hour.” 

The clean, sleek creature arose from its fleece—how perfectly like 
Aphrodite rising from the foam, should have been seen to be realised— 
looking startled and shy at the loss of its garment, which lay on the floor 
in one soft cloud, united throughout, the portion visible being the inner 
surface only, which, never before exposed, was white as snow, and with- 
out flaw or blemish of minutest kind. 

‘“‘ Cain Ball!” 

*‘ Yes, Mister Oak; here I be!” 

Cainy now runs forward with the tar-pot. ‘ B.E.” is newly stamped 
upon the shorn skin, and away the simple dam leaps, panting, over the 
board into the shirtless flock outside. Then up comes Maryann; throws 
the loose locks into the middle of the fleece, rolls it up, and carries it 
into the background as three-and-a-half pounds of unadulterated warmth 
for the winter enjoyment of persons unknown and far away, who will, 
however, never experience the superlative comfort derivable from the 
wool as it here exists, new and pure—before the unctuousness of its 
nature whilst in a living state has dried, stiffened, and been washed out— 
rendering it just now as superior to anything woollen as cream is superior 
to milk-and-water. 

But heartless circumstance could not leave entire Gabriel's happiness 
of this morning. The rams, old ewes, and two-shear ewes had duly under- 
gone their stripping, and the men were proceeding with the shearlings and 
hogs, when Oak’s belief that she was going to stand pleasantly by and 
time him through another performance was painfully interrupted by 
25—5 
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Farmer Boldwood’s appearance in the extremest corner of the barn. 
Nobody seemed to have perceived his entry, but there he certainly was. 
Boldwood always carried with him a social atmosphere of his own, which 
everybody felt who came near him; and the talk, which Bathsheba’s 
presence had somewhat repressed, was now totally suspended. 

He crossed over towards Bathsheba, who turned to greet him with a 
carriage of perfect ease. He spoke to her in low tones, and she in- 
stinctively modulated her own to the same pitch, and her voice ultimately 
even caught the inflection of his. She was far from having a wish to 
appear mysteriously connected with him ; but woman at the impressible 
age gravitates to the larger body not only in her choice of words, which is 
apparent every day, but even in her shades of tone and humour, when the 
influence is great. 

What they conversed about was not audible to Gabriel, who was too 
independent to get near, though too concerned to disregard. The issue 
of their dialogue was the taking of her hand by the courteous farmer to 
help her over the spreading-board into the bright May sunlight outside. 
Standing beside the sheep already shorn, they went on talking again. 
Concerning the flock? Apparently not. Gabriel theorised, not without 
truth, that in quiet discussion of any matter within reach of the speakers’ 
eyes, these are usually fixed upon it. Bathsheba demurely regarded a 
contemptible straw lying upon the ground, in a way which suggested less 
ovine criticism than womanly embarrassment. She became more or less 
red in the cheek, the blood wavering in uncertain flux and reflux over the 
sensitive space between ebb and flood. Gabriel sheared on, constrained 
and sad. 

She left Boldwood’s side, and he walked up and down alone for 
nearly a quarter of an hour. Then she reappeared in a new riding-habit 
of myrtle green, which fitted her to the waist as a rind fits its fruit; and 
young Bob Coggan led on her mare, Boldwood fetchmg his own horse 
from the tree under which it had been tied. 

Oak’s eyes could not forsake them; and in endeavouring to continue 
his shearing at the same time that he watched Boldwood’s manner, he 
snipped the sheep in the groin. The animal plunged; Bathsheba 
instantly gazed towards it, and saw the blood. 

*¢ © Gabriel !’’ she exclaimed, with severe remonstrance. ‘* You who aré 
so strict with the other men—see what you are doing yourself! ” 

To an outsider there was not much to complain of in this remark ; but 
to Oak, who knew Bathsheba to be well aware that she herself was the 
cause of the poor ewe’s wound, because she had wounded the ewe’s 
shearer in a still more vital part, it had a sting which the abiding sense of 
his inferiority to both herself and Boldwood was not calculated to heal. 
But a manly resolve to recognise boldly that he had no longer a lover's 
interest in her, helped him occasionally to conceal a feeling. 

‘‘ Bottle!” he shouted, in an unmoved voice of routine. Cainy Ball 
ran up, the wound was anointed, and the shearing continued. 
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Boldwood gently tossed Bathsheba into the saddle, and before they 
turned away she again spoke out to Oak with the same dominative and 
tantalising graciousness. 

‘‘T am going now to see Mr. Boldwood’s Leicesters. Take my place 
in the barn, Gabriel, and keep the men carefully to their work.” 

The horses’ heads were put about, and they trotted away. 

Boldwood’s deep attachment was a matter of great interest among all 
around him ; but, after having been pointed out for so many years as the 
perfect exemplar of thriving bachelorship, his lapse was an anticlimax, 
somewhat resembling that of St. John Long’s death by consumption, in 
the midst of his proofs that it was not a fatal disease. 

“That means matrimony,” said Temperance Miller, following them 
out of sight with her eyes. 

‘‘T reckon that’s the size o’t,” said Coggan, working along without 
looking up. 

** Well, better wed over the mixen than over the moor,” said Laban 
Tall, turning his sheep. 

Henry Fray spoke, exhibiting miserable eyes at the same time: “I 
don’t see why a maid should take a husband when she’s bold enough to 
fight her own battles, and don’t want a home; for tis keeping another 
woman out. But let it be, for ’tis a pity he and she should trouble two 
houses.” 

As usual with decided characters, Bathsheba invariably provoked the 
criticism of individuals like Henry Fray. Her emblazoned fault was to 
be too pronounced in her objections, and not sufficiently overt in her 
likings. We learn that it is not the rays which bodies absorb, but those 
which they reject, that give them the colours they are known by; and in 
the same way people are specialised by their dislikes and antagonisms, 
whilst their goodwill is looked upon as no attribute at all. 

Henry continued in a more complaisant mood: “TI once hinted my 
mind to her on a few things, as nearly as a battered frame dared to do so 
to such a froward piece. You all know, neighbours, what a man I be, 
and how I come down with my powerful words when my pride is boiling 
with indignation ?” 

‘We do, we do, Henery.”” 

“So I said, ‘ Mistress Everdene, there’s places empty, and there’s 
gifted men willing ; but the spite’—no, not the spite—I didn’t say spite— 
‘but the villany of the contrarikind,’ I said (meaning womankind), 
‘ keeps ’em out.’ That wasn’t too strong for her, say?” 

‘¢ Passably well put.” 

‘¢ Yes; and I would have said it, had death and salvation overtook me 
for it. Such is my spirit when I have a mind!” 

‘* A true man, and proud as a lucifer.” 

*¢ You see the artfulness ? Why, ’twas about being baily really ; but I 
didn’t put it so plain that she could understand my meaning, so I could 
lay it on all the stronger. That was my depth! ... However, let her 
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marry an she will. Perhaps ’tis high time. I believe Farmer Boldwood 
kissed her behind the spear-bed at the sheep-washing t’other day—that 
I do.” 

‘“‘ What a lie!’ said Gabriel. 

‘« Ah, neighbour Oak—how’st know ?” said Henery, mildly. 

‘‘ Because she told me all that passed,” said Oak, with a pharisaical 
sense that he was not as other shearers in this matter. 

‘‘ Ye have a right to believe it,” said Henery, with dudgeon; ‘‘a very 
true right. ButI may see alittle distance into things. To be long-headed 
enough for a baily’s place is a poor mere trifle—yet a trifle more than 
nothing. However, I look round upon life quite promiscuous. Do you 
conceive me, neighbours? My words, though made as simple as I can, 
may be rather deep for some heads.”’ 

““O yes, Henery, we quite conceive ye.” 

‘‘ A strange old piece, goodmen—whirled about from here to yonder, 
as if I were nothing worth. A little warped, too. But I have my depths; 
ha, and even my great depths! I might close with a certain shepherd, 
brain to brain. But no—O no!” 

‘‘ A strange old piece, ye say!” interposed the maltster, in a querulous 
voice. ‘* At the same time ye be no old man worth naming—no old man 
at all. Yer teeth baint half gone yet ; and what’s a old man’s standing if 
so be his teeth baint gone? Weren't I stale in wedlock afore ye were out 
ofarms? ’Tisa poor thing to be sixty, when there’s people far past four- 
score—a boast weak as water.” 

It was the unvarying custom in Weatherbury to sink minor differences 
when the maltster had to be pacified. 

“‘ Weak as water !” yes, said Jan Coggan. ‘ Maltster, we feel ye to be 
a wonderful old veteran man, and nobody can gainsay it.” 

‘** Nobody,” said Joseph Poorgrass. ‘‘ Ye are a very rare old spec- 
tacle, maltster, and we all respect ye for that gift.” 

‘* Ay, and as a young man, when my senses were in prosperity, I was 
likewise liked by a good-few who knowed me,” said the maltster. 

‘‘ Tthout doubt you was—’ithout doubt.” 

The bent and hoary man was satisfied, and so apparently was Henery 
Fray. That matters should continue pleasant Maryann spoke, who, 
what with her brown complexion, and the working wrapper of rusty linsey, 
had at present the mellow hue of an old sketch in oils—notably some of 
Nicholas Poussin’s :— 

“Do anybody know of a crooked man, or a lame, or any second-hand 
fellow at all that would do for poor me?” said Maryann. “A perfect 
article I don’t expect to get at my time of life. If I could hear of sucha 
thing ’twould do me more good than toast and ale.” 

Coggan furnished a suitable reply. Oak went on with his shearing, 
and said not another word. Pestilent moods had come, and teased away 
his quiet. Bathsheba had shown indications of anointing him above his 
fellows by installing him as the bailiff that the farm imperatively required. 
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He did not covet the post relatively to the farm: in relation to her- 
self, as beloved by him and unmarried to another, he had coveted it. His 
readings of her seemed now to be vapoury and indistinct. His lecture to 
her was, he thought, one of the absurdest mistakes. Far from coquetting 
with Boldwood, she had trifled with himself in thus feigning that she had 
trifled with another. He was inwardly convinced that, in accordance 
with the anticipations of his easy-going and worse-educated comrades, 
that day would see Boldwood the accepted husband of Miss Everdene. 
Gabriel at this time of his life had outgrown the instinctive dislike which 
every Christian boy has for reading the Bible, perusing it now quite fre- 
quently, and he inwardly said, ‘‘‘I find more bitter than death the woman 
whose heart is snares and nets!’’’ This was mere exclamation—the froth 
of the storm. He adored Bathsheba just the same. 

‘¢ We workfolk shall have some lordly junketing to-night,” said Cainy 
Ball, casting forth his thoughts in a new direction. ‘‘ This morning I see 
’em making the great puddens in the milking-pails—lumps of fat as big 
as yer thumb, Mister Oak! I’ve never seed such splendid large knobs of 
fat before in the days of my life—they never used to be bigger than a horse- 
bean. And there was a great black crock upon the brandise with his legs 
a-sticking out, but I don’t know what was in within.” 

‘‘ And there’s two bushels of biffins for apple-pies,” said Maryann. 

** Well, I hope to do my duty by it all,” said Joseph Poorgrass, in a 
pleasant, masticating manner of anticipation. ‘Yes ; victuals and drink is a 
cheerful thing, and gives nerves to the nerveless, if the form of words may 
be used. ‘Tis the gospel of the body, without which he perish, so to 
speak it.” 





CHAPTER XXIIL 
EveNTIDE: A SECOND DECLARATION. 


For the shearing-supper a long table was placed on the grass-plot beside 
the house, the end of the table being thrust over the sill of the wide 
parlour-window and a foot or two into the room. Miss Everdene sat 
inside the window, facing down the table. She was thus at the head without 
mingling with the men. 

This evening Bathsheba was unusually excited, her red cheeks and lips 
contrasting lustrously with the mazy skeins of her shadowy hair. She 
seemed to expect assistance, and the seat at the bottom of the table was 
at her request left vacant until after they had begun the meal. She then 
asked Gabriel to take the place and the duties appertaining to that end, 
which he did with great readiness. 

At this moment Mr. Boldwood came in at the gate, and crossed the 
green to Bathsheba at the window. He apologised for his lateness: his 
arrival was evidently by arrangement. 

‘*Gabriel,”’ said she, ‘‘ will you move again, please, and let Mr. 
Boldwood come there ?”” 
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“‘O yes, Henery, we quite conceive ye.” 

‘A strange old piece, goodmen—whirled about from here to yonder, 
as if I were nothing worth. A little warped, too. But I have my depths; 
ha, and even my great depths! I might close with a certain shepherd, 
brain to brain. But no—O no!” 
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He did not covet the post relatively to the farm: in relation to her- 
self, as beloved by him and unmarried to another, he had coveted it. His 
readings of her seemed now to be vapoury and indistinct. His lecture to 
her was, he thought, one of the absurdest mistakes. Far from coquetting 
with Boldwood, she had trifled with himself in thus feigning that she had 
trifled with another. He was inwardly convinced that, in accordance 
with the anticipations of his easy-going and worse-educated comrades, 
that day would see Boldwood the accepted husband of Miss Everdene. 
Gabriel at this time of his life had outgrown the instinctive dislike which 
every Christian boy has for reading the Bible, perusing it now quite fre- 
quently, and he inwardly said, ‘‘‘I find more bitter than death the woman 
whose heart is snares and nets!’”’ This was mere exclamation—the froth 
of the storm. He adored Bathsheba just the same. 

‘‘ We workfolk shall have some lordly junketing to-night,” said Cainy 
Ball, casting forth his thoughts in a new direction. ‘ This morning I see 
’em making the great puddens in the milking-pails—lumps of fat as big 
as yer thumb, Mister Oak! I've never seed such splendid large knobs of 
fat before in the days of my life—they never used to be bigger than a horse- 
bean. And there was a great black crock upon the brandise with his legs 
a-sticking out, but I don’t know what was in within.” 

‘« And there’s two bushels of biffins for apple-pies,” said Maryann. 

*‘ Well, I hope to do my duty by it all,” said Joseph Poorgrass, in a 
pleasant, masticating manner of anticipation. ‘ Yes ; victuals and drink is a 
cheerful thing, and gives nerves to the nerveless, if the form of words may 
be used. ‘Tis the gospel of the body, without which he perish, so to 
speak it.” 
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the house, the end of the table being thrust over the sill of the wide 
parlour-window and a foot or two into the room. Miss Everdene sat 
inside the window, facing down the table. She was thus at the head without 
mingling with the men. 

This evening Bathsheba was unusually excited, her red cheeks and lips 
contrasting lustrously with the mazy skeins of her shadowy hair. She 
seemed to expect assistance, and the seat at the bottom of the table was 
at her request left vacant until after they had begun the meal. She then 
asked Gabriel to take the place and the duties appertaining to that end, 
which he did with great readiness. 
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Oak moved in silence back to his original seat. 

The gentleman-farmer was dressed in cheerful style, in a new coat and 
white waistcoat, quite contrasting with his usual sober suits of grey. 
Inwardly, too, he was blithe, and consequently chatty to an exceptional 
degree. So also was Bathsheba now that he had come, though the unin- 
vited presence of Pennyways, the bailiff who had been dismissed for theft, 
disturbed her equanimity for a while. 

Supper being ended, Coggan began on his own private account, 
without reference to listeners :— 

“ T’ve lost my love, and I care not, 
I’ve lost my love, and I care not ; 
I shall soon have another 
That’s better than t’other ; 
I’ve lost my love, and I care not.” 

This melody, when concluded, was received with a silently appreciative 
gaze at the table, implying that the performance, like a work by those 
established authors who are independent of notices in the papers, was a 
well-known delight which required no applause. 

‘‘ Now, Master Poorgrass, your song,” said Coggan. 

‘“T be all but a shadder, and the gift is wanting in me,’ 
diminishing himself. 

‘Nonsense ; wou’st never be so ungrateful, Joseph—never!’’ said 
Coggan, expressing hurt feelings by an inflection of voice. ‘* And mistress 
is looking hard at ye, as much as to say, ‘Sing at once, Joseph 
Poorgrass.’ ”’ 

‘¢ Faith, so she is; well, I must suffer it! . . . HowdoTI bear 
her gaze? Dol blush prodigally ? Just eye my features, and see if the 
tell-tale blood overpowers me much, neighbours.” 

‘* No, yer blushes be quite reasonable,”’ said Coggan. 

‘¢ A very reasonable depth indeed,”’ testified Oak. 

‘‘T always tries to keep my colours from rising when a beauty's eyes 
get fixed on me,” said Joseph, diffidently ; ‘ but if so be ’tis willed they 
do, they must.” 

‘“‘ Now, Joseph, your song, please,”’ said Bathsheba, from the window. 

‘* Well, really, ma’am,”’ he replied, in a yielding tone, ‘‘ I don’t know 
what to say. It would be a poor plain ballet of my own composure.” 

‘‘ Hear, hear!” said the supper-party. 

Poorgrass, thus assured, trilled forth a flickering yet commendable 
piece of sentiment, the tune of which consisted of the key-note and 
another, the latter being the sound chiefly dwelt upon. This was so suc- 
cessful that he rashly plunged into a second in the same breath, after a 


few false starts :— 
“T sow’-ed the’-e..... 
I sow’-ed...-. 
I sow’-ed the’-e seeds’ of’ love’, 
I-it was’ all’ i’-in the’-e spring’, 
T-in A’-pril’, Ma’-ay, a’-nd sun’-ny’ June’, 
When sma’-all bi’-irds they’ do’ sing’.” 


said Joseph, 
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‘Well put out of hand,” said Coggan, at the end: of the verse. 
‘¢¢ They do sing’ was a very taking paragraph.” 

‘¢‘ Ay; and there was a pretty place at ‘ seeds of love,’ and ’twas well 
rehearsed. Though ‘love’ is a nasty high corner when a man’s voice is 
getting crazed. Next verse, Master Poorgrass.” 

But during this rendering young Bob Coggan evinced one of those 
anomalies which will afflict little people when other persons are particu- 
larly serious, and, in trying to check his laughter, pushed down his throat 
as much of the table-cloth as he could get hold of, when, after continuing 
hermetically sealed for a short time, his mirth ultimately burst out 
through his nose. Joseph perceived it, and with hectic cheeks of indig- 
nation instantly ceased singing. Coggan boxed Bob’s ears immediately. 

‘‘Go on, Joseph—go on, and never mind the young scamp,” said 
Coggan. ‘‘’Tis a very catching ballet. Now then again—the next bar; 
I'll help ye to flourish up the shrill notes where yer wind is rather 
wheezy :— 

“ © the wi’--il-lo’-ow tree’ will’ twist’, 
And the wil’-low’ tre’-ee wi’-ill twine.” 


But the singer could not be set going again. Bob Coggan was sent 
home for his ill manners, and tranquillity was restored by Jacob Small- 
bury, who volunteered a ballad as inclusive and interminable as that with 
which the worthy toper, old Silenus, amused on a similar occasion the 
swains Chromis and Mnasylus, and other jolly dogs of his day. 

It was still the beaming time of evening, though night was stealthily 
making itself visible low down upon the ground, the western lines of 
light raking the earth without alighting upon it to any extent, or illumin- 
ating the dead levels at all. The sun had crept round the tree as a last 
effort before death, and then began to sink, the shearers’ lower parts 
becoming steeped in embrowning twilight, whilst their heads and shoulders 
were still enjoying day, lacquered with a yellow of self-sustained brilliancy 
that seemed inherent rather than acquired. 

The sun went down in an ochreous mist + but they sat, and talked on, 
and grew as merry as the gods in Homer’s heaven. Bathsheba still 
remained enthroned inside the window, and occupied herself in knitting, 
from which she sometimes looked up to view the fading scene outside. 
The slow twilight expanded and enveloped them completely before the 
signs of moving were shown. 

Gabriel suddenly missed Farmer Boldwood from his place at the 
bottom of the table. How long he had been gone Oak did not know; but 
he had apparently withdrawn into the encircling dusk. Whilst he was 
thinking of this, Liddy brought candles into the back part of the room 
overlooking the shearers, and their lively new flames shone down the 
table and over the men, and dispersed among the green shadows behind. 
Bathsheba’s form, still in its original position, was now again distinct 
between their eyes and the light, which revealed that Boldwood had gone 
inside the room, and was now sitting near her. 
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Next came the question of the evening. Would Miss Everdene sing 
to them the song she always sang so charmingly—‘‘ The Banks of Allan 
Water ”—before they went home ? 

After a moment's consideration Bathsheba assented, beckoning to 
Gabriel, who hastened up into the coveted atmosphere at once. 

“‘ Have you brought your flute ?”’ she whispered. 

‘¢ Yes, miss.” 

‘‘ Play to my singing, then.” 

She stood up in the window-opening, facing the men, the candles behind 
her, and Gabriel on her right hand, immediately outside the sash-frame. 
Boldwood had drawn up on her left, within the room. Her singing was 
soft and rather tremulous at first, but it soon swelled to a steady clearness. 
Subsequent events caused one of the verses to be remembered for many 
months, and even years, by more than one of those who were gathered 
there :— 


“ For his bride a soldier sought her, 
And a winning tongue bad he : 
On the banks of Allan Water 
None was gay as she !” 


In addition to the dulcet piping of Gabriel's flute, Boldwood supplied 
a bass in his customary profound voice, uttering his notes so softly, how- 
ever, as to abstain entirely from making anything like an ordinary duet of 
the song; they rather formed a rich unexplored shadow, which threw her 
tones into relief. The shearers reclined against each other as at suppers 
in the early ages of the world, and so silent and absorbed were they 
that her breathing could almost be heard between the bars; and at the 
end of the ballad, when the last tone loitered on to an inexpressible close, 
there arose that buzz of pleasure which is the attar of applause. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that Gabriel could not avoid noting 
the farmer’s bearing to-night towards their entertainer. Yet there was 
nothing exceptional in his actions beyond what appertained to his time of 
performing them. It was when the rest were all looking away that Bold- 
wood observed her; when they regarded her he turned aside; when 
they thanked or praised he was silent; when they were inattentive he 
murmured his thanks. The meaning lay in the difference between actions, 
none of which had any meaning of themselves ; and the necessity of being 
jealous, which lovers are troubled with, did not lead Oak to under-estimate 
these signs. . 

Bathsheba then wished them good-night, withdrew from the window, 
and retired to the back part of the room, Boldwood thereupon closing the 
sash and the shutters, and shutting himself inside with her. Oak 
wandered away under the quiet and scented trees. Recovering from the 
softer impressions produced by Bathsheba’s voice, the shearers rose to 
leave, Coggan turning to Pennyways as he pushed back the bench to pass 
out :— 

‘«T like to give praise where praise is due, and the man deserves it— 
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that ’a do so,” he remarked, looking at the worthy thief comprehensively, 
as if he were the masterpiece of some world-renowned artist. 

‘‘T’m sure I should never have believed it if we hadn’t proved it, so 
to allude,” said Joseph Poorgrass, ‘‘ that every cup, every one of the best 
knives and forks, and every empty bottle be in their place as perfect now 
as at the beginning, and not one stole at all.” 

‘I’m sure I don't deserve half the praise you give me,’’ said the 
virtuous thief, grimly. 

‘‘ Well, I'll say this for Pennyways,”’ added Coggan, “that whenever 
he do really make up his mind to do a noble thing in the shape of a good 
action, as I could see by his face he did to-night afore sitting down, 
he’s generally able to carry it out. Yes, I’m proud to say, neighbours, 
that he’s stole nothing at all.” 

‘‘ Well, ‘tis an honest deed, and we thank ye for it, Pennyways,” said 
Joseph; to which opinion the remainder of the company subscribed 
unanimously. 

At this time of departure, when nothing more was visible of the inside 
of the parlour than a thin and still chink of light between the shutters, a 
passionate scene was in course of enactment there. 

Miss Everdene and Boldwood were alone. Her cheeks had lost a 
great deal of their healthful fire from the very seriousness of her position ; 
but her eye was bright with the excitement of a triumph—though it was 
a triumph which had rather been contemplated than desired. 

She was standing behind a low arm-chair, from which she had just 
risen, and he was kneeling in it—inclining himself over its back towards 
her, and holding her hand in both his own. His body moved restlessly, 
and it was with a too happy happiness. This unwonted abstraction by 
love of all dignity from a man of whom it had ever seemed the chief 
component, was, in its distressing incongruity, a pain to her which 
quenched much of the pleasure she derived from the proof that she was 
idolised. 

‘TJ will try to love you,” she was saying, in a trembling voice quite un- 
like her usual self-confidence. ‘‘ And if I can believe in any way that I 
shall make you a good wife I shall indeed be willing to marry you. But, 
Mr. Boldwood, hesitation on so high a matter is honourable in any 
woman, and I don’t want to give a solemn promise to-night. I would 
rather ask you to wait a few weeks till I can see my situation better.”’ 

‘But you have every reason to believe that then...” 

‘*T have every reason to hope that at the end of the five or six weeks, 
between this time and harvest, that you say you are going to be away from 
home, I shall be able to promise to be your wife,” she said, firmly. ‘But 
remember this distinctly, I don’t promise yet.” 

“It is enough; I don’t ask more. I can wait on those dear words. 
And now, Miss Everdene, good-night !” 

‘* Good-night,”’ she said, graciously—almost tenderly ; and Boldwood 
withdrew with a serene smile. 
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Bathsheba knew more of him now; he had entirely bared his heart 
before her, even until he had almost worn in her eyes the sorry look of a 
grand bird without the feathers that make it grand. She had been awe- 
struck at her past temerity, and was struggling to make amends, without 
thinking whether the sin quite deserved the penalty she was schooling 
herself to pay. To have brought all this about her ears was terrible; but 
after a while the situation was not without a fearful joy. The facility with 
which even the most timid women sometimes acquire a relish for the 
dreadful when that is amalgamated with a little triumph, is marvellous. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE SAME NIGHT: THE FIR PLANTATION. 


Amone the multifarious duties which Bathsheba had voluntarily imposed 
upon herself by dispensing with the services of a bailiff, was the particular 
one of looking round the homestead before going to bed, to see that all 
was right and safe for the night. Gabriel had almost constantly preceded 
her in this tour every evening, watching her affairs as carefully as any 
specially appointed officer of surveillance could have done; but this tender 
devotion was to a great extent unknown to his mistress, and as much as 
was known was somewhat thanklessly received. Women are never tired 
of bewailing man’s fickleness in love, but they only seem to snub his 
constancy. 

As watching is best done invisibly, she usually carried a dark lantern 
in her hand, and every now and then turned on the light to examine nooks 
and corners with the coolness of a metropolitan policeman. This coolness 
may have owed its existence not so much to her fearlessness of expected 
danger as to her freedom from the suspicion of any; her worst anticipated 
discovery being that a horse might not be well bedded, the fowls not all 
in, or a door not closed. 

This night the buildings were inspected as usual, and she went round 
to the farm paddock. Here the only sounds disturbing the stillness were 
steady munchings of many mouths, and stentorian breathings from all 
but invisible noses, ending in snores and puffs like the blowing of bellows 
rlowly. Then the munching would re-commence, when the lively imagina- 
ation might assist the eye to discern a group of pink-white nostrils, large 
as caverns, and very clammy and humid on their surfaces, not exactly 
pleasant to the touch until one got used to them; the mouths beneath 
them having a great partiality for closing upon any fragment of Bath- 
sheba’s apparel which came within reach of their tongues. Above each 
of these a still keener vision suggested a brown forehead and two staring 
though not unfriendly eyes, and above all a pair of whitish crescent- 
shaped horns like two particularly new moons, an occasional stolid ‘‘ moo!” 
proclaiming eyond the shade of a doubt that these phenomena were the 
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features and persons of Daisy, Whitefoot, Bonnylass, Jolly-O, Spot, 
Twinkle-eye, &c., &c.—the respectable dairy of Devon cows belonging to 
Bathsheba aforesaid. 

Her way back to the house was by a path through a young plantation 
of tapering firs, which had been planted some years earlier to shelter the 
premises from the north wind. By reason of the density overhead of the 
interwoven foliage it was gloomy there at cloudless noontide, twilight in 
the evening, dark as midnight at dusk, and black as the ninth plague of 
Egypt at midnight. To describe the spot is to call it a vast, low, 
naturally formed hall, the plumy ceiling of which was supported by 
slender pillars of living wood, the floor being covered with a soft dun 
carpet of dead spikelets and mildewed cones, with a tuft of grass-blades 
here and there. 

This bit of the path was always the crux of the night’s ramble, though, 
before starting, her apprehensions of danger were not vivid enough to 
lead her to take a companion. Slipping along here covertly as Time, 
Bathsheba fancied she could hear footsteps entering the track at the 
opposite end. It was certainly a rustle of footsteps. Her own instantly 
fell as gently as snow-flakes. She reassured herself by a remembrance 
that the path was public, and that the traveller was probably some villager 
returning home, regretting, at the same time, that the meeting should be 
about to occur in the darkest point of her route, even though only just 
outside her own door. 

The noise approached, came close, and a figure was apparently on the 
point of gliding past her when something tugged at her skirt and pinned 
it forcibly to the ground. The instantaneous check nearly threw Bath- 
sheba off her balance. In recovering she struck against warm clothes and 
buttons. 

‘* A rum start, upon my soul!” said a masculine voice, a foot or so 
above her head. ‘‘ Have I hurt you, mate ?” 

‘“No,” said Bathsheba, attempting to shrink away. 

‘We have got hitched together somehow, I think.” 

“Yes.” 

‘* Are you a woman ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘‘A lady, I should have said.”’ 

‘‘ Tt doesn’t matter.” 

‘‘T am a man.” 

“Gat” 

Bathsheba softly tugged again, but to no purpose. 

‘‘ Ts that a dark lantern you have? I fancy so,” said the man. 

oie.” 

‘Tf you'll allow me I'll open it, and set you free.” 

A hand seized the lantern, the door was opened, the rays burst out 
from their prison, and Bathsheba beheld her position with astonishment. 
The man to whom she was hooked was brilliant in brass and scarlet. 
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He was a soldier. His sudden appearance was to darkness what the 
sound of a trumpet is to silence. Gloom, the genius loci at all times 
hitherto, was now totally overthrown, less by the lantern light than by 
what the lantern lighted. The contrast of this revelation with her an- 
ticipations of some sinister figure in sombre garb was so great that it had 
upon her the effect of a fairy transformation. 

It was immediately apparent that the military man’s spur had become 
entangled in the gimp which decorated the skirt of her dress. He caught 
a view of her face. 

‘“‘T’ll unfasten you in one moment, miss,” he said, with new-born 
gallantry. 

‘¢O no—I can do it, thank you,” she hastily replied, and stooped for 
the performance. 

The unfastening was not such a trifling affair. The rowel of the spur 
had so wound itself among the gimp cords in those few moments, that 
separation was likely to be a matter of time. 

He too stooped, and the lantern standing on the ground betwixt them 
threw the gleam from its open side among the fir-tree débris and the 
blades of long damp grass with the effect of a large glowworm. It radiated 
upwards into their faces, and sent over half the plantation gigantic 
shadows of both man and woman, each dusky shape becoming distorted 
and mangled upon the tree-trunks till it wasted to nothing. 

He looked hard into her eyes when she raised them for a moment ; 
Bathsheba looked down again, for his gaze was too strong to be received 
pointblank with her own. But she had obliquely noticed that he was 
young and slim, and that he wore three chevrons upon his sleeve. 

Bathsheba pulled again. 

‘You are a prisoner, miss; it is no use blinking the matter,” said 
the soldier, drily. ‘I must cut your dress if you are in such a hurry.” 

‘‘ Yes—please do!” she exclaimed, helplessly. 

‘Tt wouldn’t be necessary if you could wait a moment;”’’ and he 
unwound a cord from the little wheel. She withdrew her own hand, but, 
whether by accident or design, he touched it. Bathsheba was vexed ; 
she hardly knew why. 

His unravelling went on, but it nevertheless seemed coming to no end. 
She looked at him again. 

‘Thank you for the sight of such a beautiful face!” said the young 
sergeant, without ceremony. 

She coloured with embarrassment. ‘‘’Twas unwillingly shown,” she 
replied, stiffly, and with as much dignity—which was very littlh—as she 
could infuse into a position of utter captivity. 

‘‘T like you the better for that incivility, miss,’’ he said. 

‘‘T should have liked—I wish—you had never shown yourself to me 
by intruding here!” She pulled again, and the gathers of her dress 
began to give way like lilliputian musketry. 

‘‘T deserve such a chastisement as your words give me. 


But why 
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should such a fair and dutiful girl have such an aversion to her father’s 
sex?” 

‘¢ Go on your way, please.” 

‘¢ What, Beauty, and drag you after me? Do but look; I never saw 
such a tangle!” 

‘© Q, 'tis shameful of you; you have been making it worse on purpose 
to keep me here—you have!” 

‘‘ Indeed, I don’t think so,”’ said the sergeant, with a merry twinkle. 

“I tell you you have!” she exclaimed, in high temper. ‘‘I insist 
upon undoing it. Now, allow me!” 

‘‘ Certainly, miss; I am not of steel.”’ He added a sigh which had 
as much archness in it as a sigh could possess without losing its nature 
altogether. ‘‘I am thankful for beauty, even when ’tis thrown to me 
like a bone toa dog. These moments will be over too soon!”’ 

‘‘ Not for my pleasure,” she said. 

Bathsheba was revolving in her mind whether by a bold and desperate 
rush she could free herself at the risk of leaving a portion of her skirt 
bodily behind her. The thought was too dreadful. The dress—which she 
had put on to appear stately at the supper—was the head and front of her 
wardrobe ; not another in her stock became her so well. And then, her 
appearance with half a skirt gone! What woman in Bathsheba’s position, 
not naturally timid, and within call of her retainers, would have bought 
escape from a dashing soldier at so dear a price ? 

‘‘ All in good time; it will soon be done, I perceive,” said her cool 
friend. 

‘“‘ This trifling provokes, and—and——”’ 

‘Not too cruel!” 

‘*__ Tnsults me!” 

‘«It is done in order that I may have the pleasure of apologising to so 
charming a woman, which I straightway do most humbly, madam,”’ he 
said, bowing low. 

Bathsheba really knew not what to say. 

‘‘T’'ve seen a good many women in my time,” continued the young 
man in a murmur, and more thoughtfully than hitherto, critically regard- 
ing her bent head at the same time; ‘‘ but I’ve never seen a woman so 
beautiful as you. Take it or leave it—be offended or like it—I don’t 
care.” 

‘‘ Who are you, then, who can so well afford to despise opinion ? ” 

‘‘No stranger. Sergeant Troy. I am staying in this place.—There ! 
it is undone at last, you see. Your light fingers were more eager than 
mine. I wish it had been the knot of knots, which there’s no un- 
tying.” 

This was worse and worse. She started up, and so did he. How to 

‘decently get away from him—that was her difficulty now. She sidled off 
inch by inch, the lantern in her hand, till she could see the redness of 
his coat no longer. 
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‘‘ Ah, Beauty ; good-bye!”’ he said. 

She made no reply, and, reaching a distance of twenty or thirty yards, 
turned about, and ran indoors. 

Liddy had just retired to rest. In ascending to her own chamber, 
Bathsheba opened the girl’s door an inch or two, and said— 

‘¢ Liddy, is any soldier staying in the village—Sergeant somebody— 
rather gentlemanly for a sergeant, and good looking—a red coat with blue 
facings ?”’ 

‘“No, miss... . No, I say; but really it might be Sergeant Troy 
home on furlough, though I have not seen him. He was here once in 
that way when the regiment was at Casterbridge.” 

‘‘ Yes—that’s the name. Had he a moustache—no whiskers or 
beard ?”’ 

‘“« He had.” 

‘‘ What kind of a person is he ?”’ 

‘© Oh! miss—I blush to name it—a gay man. But I know him to be 
very quick and trim, who might have made his thousands, like a squire. 
Such a clever young dand as he is! He’s a doctor’s son by name, 
which is a great deal ; and he’s an earl’s son by nature!” 

‘‘ Which is a great deal more. Fancy! Is it true?” 

‘* Yes. And he was brought up so well, and sent to Casterbridge 
Grammar School for years and years. Learnt all languages while 
he was there; and it was said he got on so far that he could take 
down Chinese in shorthand ; but that I don’t answer for, as it was only 
reported. However, he wasted his gifted lot, and listed a soldier; but 
even then he rose to be a sergeant without trying at all. Ah! sucha 
blessing it is to be high-born; nobility of blood will shine out even in the 
ranks and files. And is he really come home, miss?” 

‘I believe so. Good-night, Liddy.” 

After all, how could a cheerful wearer of skirts be permanently 
offended with the man? There are occasions when girls like Bathsheba 
will put up with a great deal of unconventional behaviour. When they 
want to be praised, which is often; when they want to be mastered, 
which is sometimes ; and when they want no nonsense, which is seldom. 
Just now the first feeling was in the ascendant with Bathsheba, with a 
dash of the second. Moreover, by chance or by devilry, the ministrant 
was antecedently made interesting by being a handsome stranger who had 
evidently seen better days. 

So she could not clearly decide whether it was her opinion that he 
had insulted her or not. 

‘¢ Was ever anything so odd!”’ she at last exclaimed to herself, in her 
own room. ‘ And was ever anything so meanly done as what I did—to 
skulk away like that from a man who was only civil and kind!” Clearly 
she did not think his barefaced praise of her person an insult now. 

It was a fatal omission of Boldwood’s that he had never once told her 
she was beautiful. 
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FOURTH PERIOD. 


NEWSPAPERS DURING THE REVOLUTION.* 


io 


Tue Royal decree convoking the States General to meet at Versailles on 
the 5th May, 1789, was issued on the 15th July, 1788, which gave 
France almost ten months to prepare for the most eventful parliamentary 
election in her annals. There can be no doubt that this long time had 
much to do with the thoroughness of the revolution which followed the 
meeting of the Assembly. The King’s decree had enjoined that the 
deputies of the three orders—nobility, clergy, people—should ascertain 
clearly what were the wishes of their constituents, in order to submit them 
to him in writing; and this invitation to all Frenchmen to set to work 
constitution-making stirred up every man who could hold a pen or 
declaim a dozen phrases on politics. No impediments were placed in the 
way of free discussion. It appeared to be the sincere wish of the King to 
come at length to an understanding with his people; and as the nation 
believed in his sincerity, the tone of the press suddenly softened, and the 
controversies as to which was the best of political systems were carried on, 
not without warmth indeed, but with general loyalty towards the Crown. 
None of the countless elections held in France during the past eighty 
years have been conducted with such independence and dignity as those 
for the States General. The unintelligent expedient of the ballot had not 
yet been devised : so the electors in borough and canton voted like men 
who felt they were discharging a responsible trust. They were actuated by 
a sublime faith, for the States General had not been convoked since 1614, 
and it was heartily believed that the Assembly would remedy all wrongs 
and cause a new era to dawn for the country. Accordingly, the men 
who went to Versailles as representatives of the people were truly the pick 
of the nation.f 





* «The French Press,” First, Second, and Third Periods, CornnILt MaGazine, 
June and October, 1873; February, 1874. 

¢ The States of 1789 were the 17th in French history. The first were summoned 
in 1302, by Philip IV., on the occasion of his dispute with Pope Boniface VIII. The 
second met in 1308, and ratified the abolition of the order of the Templars ; and the 
third were convoked by Philip IV. in 1313, to deliberate about taxes. In 1317 and 
in 1328, the States assembled again for the coronation of Philip V. and Philip VL, 
who inherited by virtue of the Salic law, and desired to have that law confirmed ; 
and in 1856 and in 1380 the States met again to appoint regencies: on the former 
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How the three orders assembled each in a separate room of the Royal 
Palace, and how the deputies of the Third Estate were impolitically 
presented to Louis XVI. with ceremonies intended to humiliate them and 
make them feel their inferiority to the nobility and clergy ; how after this 
the three orders walked processionally from the Church of Notre Dame de 
Versailles to that of St. Louis, and heard a dull inaugural sermon by the 
Bishop of Nancy; ‘‘ who missed,’’ as Mirabeau said, ‘‘ the grandest 
opportunity ever afforded to man for saying something fine, or holding his 
tongue ;” and how M. Necker, the Controller of Finances, laid before the 
States his lamentable report on the monetary embarrassments of the 
kingdom, and hinted that the deputies had been convoked solely to 
dispel these embarrassments, and for nothing else—all these details are 
well known to students of French history. Our purpose here is to show 
what part the Press played in the revolution; and it must be said at once 
that this part was a leading one. From the day when the States met, 
journalism entered upon a new and fiercely combative phase. The days 
of theorizing were past; there was a national Parliament at Versailles, 
whose debates had to be reported on from day to day for the enlighten- 
ment of excited readers, and anxiously criticized. The deputies of the 
third estate had to be encouraged and stimulated, those of the nobility 
and clergy to be remonstrated with, appealed to, and threatened. Daily 
and hourly it was urged that the Parliament should be reminded that it 
was no mere readjustment of taxes that the nation demanded, but reforms 
full and searching; and, above all, a Constitution. Mirabeau, Maret, 
Barrére, Brissot, Gorsas, Loustalot, Condoreet, Garet, Rabaud, St. 
Etienne, Louvet, Carra, Mercier, Fontanes, Chenier, Fréron, Marat, 
Hébert, Robespierre, Siéyés, and Baboouf—these were but a handful of 
the writers who plunged into the lists pen in hand, with each his 





occasion, during the captivity of King Jean in England, and in 13£0, during the 
minority of Charles VI. It will thus be seen that the States General met seven 
times in the fourteenth century. The eighth meeting was in 1420, to ratify the 
Treaty of Troyes ; the ninth in 1468, to prevent the dismemberment of Normandy in 
favour of the King’s brother ; the tenth in 1484, to recognize the majority of Charles 
VIIL ; the eleventh, in 1506, to approve the marriage of Louis XII.’s daughter with 
the Duke of Angouléme (afterwards Francis I.) ; and the twelfth in 1560, when a 
code of commercial laws was drawn up, which continued in force till the Revolution. 
The thirteenth and fourteenth States General, known as the States of Blois, met in 
1576 and 1588, and wasted much time in trying to reconcile the contendant factions 
of the League ; and the fifteenth meeting was held in Paris in 1593 by the Leaguers, 
and voted to little purpose the perpetual exclusion of Henri lV. from the throne. The 
sixteenth States, convoked by Henri IV.’s widow, Marie de Medici, were remarkable 
from the fact that the representatives of the third estate made a resolute attempt to 
force a charter from the Queen Regent, and, had they been headed by a capable 
leader, they might then and there have established parliamentary government in 
France. As it was, they failed, but their attitude inspired so much terror to the 
Crown that Louis XIII. and his two next successors would listen to no proposals 
for re-summoning them. During 175 years taxes were levied, wars made, and 
treaties concluded without any national assent or ratification. 
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own private paper and code of opinions. As to the ruck of lesser 
journalists, they were innumerable, for not only every man who could 
write, but every man who had received the faintest smattering of 
education, felt himself competent to give his advice on the crisis. A 
period had come when brains might hope to snatch away all the posts 
hitherto usurped by birth and privilege. Every Frenchman thinks he has 
brains, so every Frenchman saw in the desired revolution—first, his own 
welfare, and next, that of his fellow-citizens. From 1789 to 1791 the 
national eruptions of discontent, ambition, patriotism, folly, and fury, 
gave birth to more than 1,200 new journals in Paris alone. 

Foremost among journalists, as among parliamentary debaters, was 
Mirabeau. He was born in 1749, and had passed his youth so 
disreputably that his father had been obliged to shut him up for several 
years at Vincennes. Here he studied a good deal, wrote some immoral 
novels, and on his release was practised enough in penmanship to apply 
to M. de Calonne for a situation as Government clerk. The Minister 
judged him too intelligent, however, for a subordinate office, and sent him 
on a political mission to Prussia; but Mirabeau soon tired of diplomatic 
service. He visited England, and in 1786, full of ideas of liberty and 
constitutions, borrowed money sufficient to start a paper, which, oddly 
enough, he called the Conservatewr. It was not an ordinary journal, but 
a weekly compilation of political extracts from ancient and modern 
authors, and Mirabeau avowedly launched it with the intention of earning 
an income, whilst he wrote pamphlets of his own on the topics of the day. 
But the public were not anxious to know what Cicero thought about 
universal suffrage, or Milton about a freedom of the Press; so the 
paper failed, and, after an unsuccessful attempt to obtain the editorship 
of the Mercure, Mirabeau joined with Brissot in founding L’ Analyse des 
Papiers Anglais. It was characteristic of Mirabeau’s thoroughly French 
mind, that undertaking to publish analyses of all that appeared in the 
London papers, he knew not a word of English, and his partnership with 
Brissot, who did know English, was not an idea of his own. ‘I heard,” 
says Brissot, ‘‘ what Mirabeau was going to do, and called on him to talk 
about his programme. He admitted that his English analyses were to be 
a mere mask under which he would discuss French affairs. ‘ That is,’ 
said he, ‘I shall dress up English essays so that they will seem to apply 
to our case.’ ‘ But do you know English ?’ I asked. ‘Not a syllable,’ 
answered he; ‘but no more do my readers. I daresay I shall learn in 
time by spelling over the papers regularly.’ I then offered to assist him 
gratis, and he accepted, with his usual good nature. Prompt and bold in 
attack, he soon had some violent polemics with Mallet du Pan about the 
trial of Warren Hastings and the situation of the English in the East 
Indies, and in these my experience of England, and my knowledge of 
British history, stood him in good stead. I also composed against 
Mallet a number of letters, which were published in Mirabeau’s name, and 
I must do our adversary the justice to own that he was well acquainted 
VoL. Xxix.—no, 178. 26. 
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with the subjects of which he wrote, whilst Mirabeau was on all points 
ignorant as a carp.” 

This ignorance of Mirabeau, and his cool recklessness of the fact, are 
points to notice, as also the peculiarity that he signed numbers of articles 
which he never wrote, for the same thing occurred with respect to his 
speeches. Mirabeau had a powerful imagination, a temperament of which 
the normal warmth was fever-heat, and a courage absolutely dauntless. 
He further possessed a great charm of manner, which attracted confidence, 
and many deputies of the States, who were deep thinkers but poor speakers, 
came to him with their written orations, which Mirabeau learned by heart, 
and delivered with all the fire of a zealot and the histrionic gestures of a 
first-rate actor. Of course, to assimilate and give force to the ideas of 
others is in itself a great gift, amounting almost to genius, but it is none 
the less true that if Mirabeau had been left to his own resources he 
would have made little mark either as a writer or as an orator. Thanks 
to Brissot and to a few other contributors of merit who were shrewd 
enough to link their fortunes to his, divining in him the stuff of success, 
the Analyse proved a great hit, and it was mainly owing to its influence 
that Mirabeau was returned to the States by the electors of Aix. The 
following little sketch of his election, given by Mirabeau in a letter to 
Brissot, will show how polling was managed in France in the solitary 
election of modern times that was held by open voting : — 

‘¢ We were all treading on each other’s heels at the door of the town- 
house, and I heard voices repeating ahead of me, ‘ Count of Mirabeau !’ 
‘Count of Mirabeau!’ They were citizens voting for me, and I beg you 
to believe that I had never heard music like it, not even the chinking of 
gold into niy pocket after a successful night at bowillotie. I was wedged 
between two fat men, and I felt tempted to move the one in front of me, 
for he smelt of a tanner’s yard, and kept one of his muscular elbows in 
my left eye, which is the weak one. Judge, however, of my repentance 
when I heard this honest, ill-odoured fellow, whom I had never seen 
before, bawl out my name as if he and I were tried friends! I came 
next after him; and the Baillie, with his two assessors, seated behind a 
table, with clean linen on them, and the smile of good patriots on their 
lips, burst out laughing, and said, ‘ Have you come to vote for yourself, 
Count ? ’°—‘ No,’ said I, ‘ but I'll vote for the citizen in front of me, 
if you give me his name.’ At this my tanning friend turned round, and 
stared at me as if he were appraising my skin. ‘Are you the Count 
of Mirabeau ? ’—‘ Yes,’ I answered, hoping he was going to add, ‘ Then 
come into my arms ;’ but he sketched a disappointed wink, and muttered, 
‘I shouldn’t have thought it,’ which I think made us quits. He gave 
me his vote, but nearly poisoned me with his effluvium, and then 
diminished my importance by a disparaging comment; however, I was 
generous, and gave him my vote, too, which was the only one he had. I 
also smiled on him, and left him abashed.”’ 

Once elected, Mirabeau felt he would need a more serious and dignified 
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organ than his Analyse, and so started the Etats Généraua, the first number 
of which appeared on May 2, 1789, that is, three days before the opening of 
the session. Itis the first French paper which promised to combine the two 
features of parliamentary report and long leading articles, for up to that 
time long articles were the exception, the French taste inclining to short 
paragraphs. The Lats only ran for two numbers, however, under the 
original title, for the first number contained so vehement a programme of 
the reforms which the nation expected, that the Ministry took alarm, and on 
May 6 suppressed the paper. This was throwing down the glove rather 
promptly, but the challenge was immediately caught up. The depu- 
ties of the Third Estate suspended their business and drew up a protest 
‘¢in the name of freedom of thought and speech, the first of human 
rights ;”’ the nobility, not to be outdone, launched a similar protest, 
blaming the Count of Mirabeau’s ‘“ violence of language,”’ but submitting 
that a free press ‘‘ appeared to be one of the necessities of the times ;”’ 
the clergy, with the usual caution of their order, declined protesting 
against the ministerial decree on the ground that they had no right to 
censure what was lawful; but at the same time they remarked that it 
would be advisable to grant deputies some liberty, ‘‘even the liberty 
to write rashly’’—for the future. The fact is, Mirabeau’s leader had 
not been rash or violent; it was merely an outspoken demand for all the 
freedom which England enjoyed, and the prohibition hurled at the paper 
was a foolish evidence of the panic into which the Ministry had been 
thrown on finding that the Third Estate were firmly resolved not to 
separate until they had voted a Constitution. However, when they saw 
what resistance was going to be offered, they retreated, and this the 
more readily as Mirabeau yielded in form. He suspended the Etats 
Généraux, but instantly brought out a new journal under the title 
Letters of the Count of Mirabeau to his Constituents, and six weeks later 
(that is, after the 19th Letter) this paper once more changed its name, 
and became the famous Courrier de Provence. 

Liberty of the Press was thus struck for and obtained at the very 
outset of the Revolution, and it may be said of Mirabeau’s papers that 
they are no bad samples of the lengths to which journalism may fairly be 
allowed to go. The Letters and the Cowrricr de Provence were wild according 
to modern notions; but they never descended to scurrility. A tone of 
exuberant earnestness pervades them, and Mirabeau’s tendency to self- 
assertion is so strong that his own sayings and doings form the staple 
of almost every line, leading one to infer that, after the wont of a French- 
man, he looked upon the national revolution as his own unaided work. 
The Courrier was advertised to appear three times a week, and to consist 
of a sheet of eight octavo pages; but the editor’s anxiety to see his 
speeches, motions, and bills reported at full length, with explanatory 
notes and long-winded leaders, soon drove him to issue double and 
quadruple supplements. Although the Courrier lasted but two years, its 
850 numbers form a collection of seventeen volumes of 600 pages each, 
26—2 
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some of the numbers comprising as many as eighty pages. The Courrier 
never had less than 20,000 subscribers; and one must look to it for 
the completest record of the debates in the National Assembly, and the 
stirring events out of doors that marked the first period of the Revolution. 


II. 


This first period closed with the death of Mirabeau on the 2nd April, 
1791, and after this the post which had been filled by the Courrier de 
Provence, as leading journal of the masses, was taken up by the Ami du 
Peuple, of which J. P. Marat was editor. This denotes the great change 
which the death of Mirabeau occasioned in the drift of the Revolution. Mira- 
beau had been reckoned the extremest demagogue in the States General ; 
but, as is well known, he entered into negotiations with the Court for 
several months before his death, and the last numbers of the Courrier 
which he personally superintended are filled with exhortations to concord 
and moderation. These exhortations were not wholly disinterested, for 
Mirabeau received large sums from Marie Antoinette ; but they were not 
the less heartfelt, for the reforms accomplished within two short years 
were more than enough to satisfy any reasonable man. On the refusal of 
the nobility and clergy to sit and vote in common with the Third Estate 
the deputies of the latter order had resolved themselves into a ‘ National 
Assembly’ (17th June, 1789), and Louis XVI., perceiving that he could 
not withstand them, had commanded the two other orders to join the new 
Assembly (27th June). From this time the work of legislation had pro- 
ceeded at a pace little less than furious. On the 4th August, 1789, all 
feudal privileges were abolished; on the 23rd and 24th August freedom 
of conscience and liberty of the Press were decreed ; on the 12th October, 
the King and Court having in the meanwhile been brought to Paris by the 
mob, the Assembly adjourned its sittings to the capital, and on the 2nd 
November was passed an Act confiscating all the lands of the clergy. On 
the 17th December the Assembly decreed the issue of assignats and 
their forced currency; on the 15th January, 1790, it abolished the old 
divisions of the kingdom into provinces, and created eighty-three depart- 
ments, and on the 17th March it ordered the sale of the clergy lands to the 
extent of 700,000,000 francs. The nobility and clergy were not sufficiently 
overawed, however, and on the 19th and 27th November came two crush- 
ing Acts, the former abolishing all nobiliary titles, and the latter providing 
that all priests who wished to retain their benefices should take the oath of 
allegiance to the new Constitution which was being elaborated. To 
several of the above changes Mirabeau had been originally opposed. He 
had started with no other wish than to secure for France a House of 
Commons, an hereditary House of Lords, a free Press and free muni- 
cipalities as in England; but the obstinacy of nobles and priests had 
driven him to advocate violent measures, and it was only when a Consti- 
tution had been prepared, which established one single Assembly, and 
reduced the royal prerogative to the mere rights of grace and veto, that 
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he saw it was impossible to go any further without abolishing royalty 
itself. Whether, had he lived, the immense influence which he wielded 
would have been sufficient to avert other subversive changes, is open to 
question ; but his death removed even the hope of conciliation, and was 
therefore in every way a catastrophe. The King, seeing no man among 
the reformers whom he could trust, lent himself to plots with foreign 
powers, and the nobles streamed out of the country and massed themselves 
at Coblentz, with the avowed object of invading the country with the Aus- 
trians and Prussians. Hereupon the Assembly, intent on depriving the 
Court of all means of corrupting waverers, or pardoning royalists who 
might take up arms against the Revolution, withdrew from the King his 
right of grace, abolished orders of knighthood, and confiscated the judicial 
and military patronage of the Crown, in so far as regarded appointments to 
the higher offices. Louis XVI., unable to endure all this, attempted to fly 
the country, but was captured at Varennes, and then the Assembly wound 
up their repeated acts of hostility by decreeing that the King should be 
suspended from his functions until he had sworn to maintain the Constitu- 
tion. From this point, however, it was evident that unless saved by 
foreign interference the days of the throne were numbered, and Marat’s 
Ami du Peuple began loudly to clamour for a republic, with ‘a Reign of 
Terror to frighten enemies at home and abroad.” 

Other papers in plenty joined in his clamour, and found impassioned 
readers, for the nation had by this time pretty nearly gone mad. The 
political changes had been so rapid, and had brought—as every general 
disturbance must—such widespread misery with them, that people were 
frantic for rest, and rest, as they understood it, could only be obtained by 
removing the King, who was a useless obstacle in the way of a settled 
liberal régime. These views chiefly prevailed in Paris, where trade was 
in stagnation, specie at a discount, bread dear, and anarchy rampant. A 
great many rational people, who were not fire-eaters, but who were dis- 
gusted at the insolent waywardness of the nobles, the duplicity of the King, 
the prospect of an invasion, and the flood of minor ills which accrue from 
a weak Government, were ready for any measures which should bring 
about the state of Republican order, brotherhood, and general felicity 
which newspapers pictured ; and the shameless slanders which were daily 
printed about the Court, the higher clergy, and the émigré nobles, added to 
this revolutionary fervour. At the moment when the National Assembly 
made way for the newly-elected ‘‘ Legislative Assembly,” in October, 
1791, there were more than five hundred newspapers at work in Paris; 
and scarcely a score of these were devoted to the Court. Most of them 
were published twice a week, but some four dozen appeared daily, and 
there was a peculiarly foul sort of print called ‘‘ mural newspapers,” 
which were not published for sale, but to be posted at night on walls and 
hoardings, and which circulated defamations the most filthy and villainous. 
Anything like an enumeration of the five hundred papers would be 
impossible, but it may be well to record the names of the more important 
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organs, edited by men who have left a name in history. First come the 
“Red” journals :— 

L’Ami du Peuple, edited by Marat; Les Révolutions de France et de 
Brabant, by Camille Desmoulins; L’Orateur du Peuple, by Fréron; 
L’ Ami des Citoyens, by Tallien; La Sentinelle, by Louvet ; Le Point du 
Jour, by Barrére ; Le Défenseur de la Constitution, by Robespierre ; Le 
Tribun du Peuple, by Baboeuf; and Le Pere Duchéne, by Hébert. 

The following journals professed to be Constitutional or moderate 


Republican :— 

Le Patriote, by Brissot; the Mercure de France, by Mallet du Pan; 
the Journal de Paris, by Garat; the Chronique de Paris, by Condorcet ; 
Le Républicain, by Siéyés; and the Journal del’ Instruction Sociale, by J. 
J. Noel. " 

The subjoined were Royalist :— 

The Actes des Apétres, by Rivarol ; Journal dela Cour, by Brune; the 
Lanterne Magique, by the younger Mirabeau; the Mémorial Historique, 
by Laharpe ; the Quotidienne, by Michaud ; and L’ Ami du Roi, by ?Abbé 
Royou. 

A few extracts from the above papers will give some idea of the con- 
dition of France at that epoch. Writing about the King’s escape, and his 
capture at Varennes, Babeeuf’s Tribun du Peuple says :— 


When it was known that Louis Capet had been arrested in his attempt to fly and 
place himself at the head of his cowardly nobles, a crowd of working men gathered 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine, and marched to the Hotel de Ville, singing the “ Ca 
ira,” and “ Death to the Tyrant.’’ Mayor Bailly, afraid to meet these patriots, fled by 
some back door, so that the crowd, finding no one to speak to, joined themselves to 
another imposing array of citizens, who were flocking from the Marais quarter, and 
the whole mass adjourned to the Champs de Mars, gathering new recruits at every 
step as they went. At four in the afternoon there must have been twenty thousand 
citizens of both sexes and all ages assembled in the great field, and the shouts 
“Death to the Tyrant!’ formed as it were one great cry uttered with the lips and 
heart of the wholecity. But suddenly some uniforms appeared, the gleam of bayonets 
was discernible on the river banks, and clamours of welcome were raised by citizens 
who supposed that the soldiery had come to fraternise with them. But no, Bailly 
headed the soldiers ! Bailly, girt with the tricolour scarf ! Bailly, who once profaned 
the sacred name of patriot by allying it to hisown! A trumpeter marched beside 
him, and by his orders instantly sounded three peals, between each of which the 
Mayor called upon the meeting to disperse. But no one stirred, because nobody could 
conjecture that the ridiculous summons was uttered in real earnest ; and so it befel 
that without warning (sic), without preparation of any sort, the soldiers were mar- 
shalled into line and ordered to fire upon the defenceless crowd. Then uprose 
piercing shrieks: women caught up their children and were shot down holding them 
in their arms, male citizens in their panic ran towards the soldiery instead of away 
from them and were butchered with bayonets ; the rattle of the musketry and the 
whistling of bullets continued to work havoc among the affrighted people, till the 
field was strewn with blood and corpses, and through the smoke of this scene of 
carnage glowed the features of Bailly, grinning like a fiend. But wait, Bailly! 
traitor! felon ! perjurer and assassin! For every drop of that patriot blood shed 
shall be exacted a thousand drops from you and the tyrant hordes whose hireling you 
are! Wait and see ! 
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Bailly had not long to wait, for this incident cost him his mayorship, 
and eighteen months later his head. We have left out of Babceuf’s description 
a number of disgusting oaths which are untranslatable, though Babcuf’s 
remarks are mild compared to the horrible threats which Marat vomited 
from the Ami du Peuple. Let us, however, quote some gayer extracts 
dealing with social aspects of the Revolution. ‘The licence of the Press 
being not tasteful to everybody, a citizen whose private life had been 
assailed went to the office of the paper which was called L’ Ami des Pauvres, 
and gave the editor a caning. Young Mirabeau, who in his Lanterne 
Magique endeavoured to be always gay, in despite of difficulties, thus 
describes what follows :— 


The worthy man, who was a jeweller out of work—for few people buy jewellery 
nowadays—recognized in the editor a former apprentice*of his, who had loved his 
daughter, but been sent about his business, because he was a rogue and lazy. The 
recognition diminished nothing from the vigour of the thrashing which the jeweller 
administered, and the victim’s howls were so musical that they brought down a bevy 
of women, who, to the horror of the journalist, screamed in chorus: “ Give it him! 
We’ve had enough of newspapers!’ Encouraged by this, the jeweller collected a 
squad of kindred spirits and went with them on the morrow to the Legislative As- 
sembly with a fine petition against the liberty of the Press. But the Assembly grows 
impatient at all attacks against newspaper freedom, and our poor jeweller met with a 
different reception to that which he had expected. An usher laid his petition on the 
table, but two-thirds of the deputies rose and shouted, “Take it away!” At this 
moment the jeweller and his friends, thinking they had a right to speck about their 
case, rose in one of the public tribunes, but the deputy Drumont-Dalloy, catching up 
the roll of paper, clambered over the benches and flung it into the jeweller’s face, cry- 
ing : ‘* Out with you, vile whiner!” He was called to order, but the incident occa- 
sioned general hilarity and the jeweller’s astonished features must have been good 
to see. 


Here are a bunch of quotations relating to odds and ends of Parisian 
life : 


M. Jean Paul Marat was seen dining at the Kicu d’Or in the Rue Valois yester- 
day. Wines being bad, he mopped up the gravy in his plate with a crumb of bread 
which he swallowed, licking his fingers afterwards. He paid four francs for a piece 
of beef, some soup, and a wedge of cheese, but with his accustomed hatred for old 
customs omitted to give the maid anything. We wager that girl will never be a 
republican.—Lanterne Magique, August 15, 1791. 

Scufiles occur every day between officers of the King’s household and curs of the 
sort who yelp in tune with MM. Marat and Fréron. Yesterday the Queen went for 
a walk in the Tuileries, and was everywhere greeted with respect ; but returning to 
the palace, one brutal ruffian forced his way past her equerry and flung a piece of 
mouldy bread before her, saying : “See there. That’s what we eat, thanks to you.” 
The officer on duty knocked the man’s hat off his head, telling him to uncover him- 
self before his Sovereign, but the brute drew a bludgeon from his pocket and struck 
the officer so savagely on the face that he broke his cheek-bone. I do not know what 
will be done with the man. When there was order among us he would have been 
hanged, but the Queen is so good that she is likely to plead for his pardon. She 
went into the palace crying.—Journal de la Cour, January 3, 1792. 

There was a scene at the Comédie Francaise last night during a performance of 
Britannicus. Since the Revolution theatrical managers have put a stop to the prac- 
tice which allowed noblemen and other subscribers of influence to have seats on the 
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stage. The Marquis de Crequy-Tournolles forgetting or ignoring this new arrange- 
ment—for he has been absent for a year stowing away his valuables in England— 
walked on the stage as usual yesterday whilst the curtain was up. He was greeted 
with a hoot from all the spectators in the pit, and not understanding such a tumult, 
stepped to the footlights and asked the public what they wanted. “ Britannicus ; ” 
to avoid a riot, caught the Marquis by the arm and drew him towards the slips, but 
M. de Crequy shook off the actor as if he had been a dog, and three men were needed 
to get him behind the scencs, where they were all heard exchanging explanations 
in furious voices. The pit were so excited that they wanted to compel the Marquis 
to come forward and apologize, but the storm was quelled by pretty Malle. Reinerie 
advancing and offering excuses in his stead : Monsieur is of so old a family,” she 
said, “ that he has not yet bad leisure to learn good manners.” The apology cut both 
ways and everybody laughed.— Journal de la Cour, January 23, 1792. 

Fowls are costing three francs each, bread is at eighteen sous the three-pound 
loaf, a decent coat has become a rarity ; men are wearing high-peaked hats with a 
buckle in front, priests carry pistols in their pockets whilst saying mass, women dress 
in black, wear heelless shoes and tattle less than usual, because they are afraid of 
prison, boys read the news instead of going to school, all the perfumers, jewellers, and 
good restaurateurs are flying abroad taking the good cooks and pretty dancers with 
them, and either the sewers or the noxious exhalations of M. Marat are slaying scores 
daily with the small-pox. Let us thank heaven for its mercies and for our new con- 
stitution.—L’ Abbé Royou’s Ami du Roi. 

Yesterday, August 7th, some noblemen and officers of the Swiss Guard met to- 
gether at the Restaurant of the Cadran Bleu to celebrate the feast of St. Gaetan, the 
patron of one among them. They had invited three actresses of Mdme. Montansier’s 
troupe to enliven the banquet, and at dessert the King’s health was proposed and 
drunk with all honours. Probably some waiter of a revolutionary turn, or maybe the 
oyster-woman cpening hershell-fish at the door, objected to this display of loyalty; for 
as the guests were standing up to toast the Qucen, a stone crashed through the window 
and cut Mdlle. Aimée Ducios’s arm open. Immediately afterwards the dining-room 
was invaded by a score of unwashed canailles, who fell upon the guests, ladies and 
gentlemen indiscriminately, and smashed plates, bottles, and glasses, till they discovered 
their antagonists were armed, when they called for kelp and vanished, one jostling the 
other. They got a few kicks as they went, but one is sorry to say none of them were 
killed and flung out of the window into the gutter. When will all this end ?— 
LT’ Ami du Roi, August 8, 1792. 

The end was to be very soon; for two days afterwards the Tuileries 
were invaded, the Swiss Guard butchered, and the King taken into custody ; 
on the 2nd and 8rd September occurred the massacre of all the Royalists 
confined in the prisons, and on the 21st the National Convention, which 
superseded the Legislative Assembly, proclaimed the Republic and in- 
augurated the Reign of Terror. This brings us back to Marat. 


IIT. 


Jean Paul Marat, who is by far the most loathsome character in the 
Revolution, and who will live as the type incarnate of rabid journalism, 
was, like J. J. Rousseau, a Swiss. He was born in 1744, and it adds 
much to his guilt that he received a superior education and possessed 
natural abilities of a high order. It is fair to add, however, that his 
talents and learning subjected him, at the outset of his career, to cruel 
persecutions, After studying medicine and obtaining an appointment as 
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doctor to the Count of Artois’s grooms, he addicted himself to researches in 
natural science, and published several essays on the theory of light. These 
papers had the honour of being reviewed and warmly praised by Voltaire, 
but they upset all the notions on light which were held by the Academy of 
Sciences, and that learned body instantly fell foul of the innovator. He 
was friendless, poor, and irritable; he wrote of the Academy with con- 
tempt, and, above all, his theories were the true ones. These were 
reasons enough to draw on him hostility of a very active kind; and 
the Institute of France, which was a powerful corporation, refuted him 
waspishly, and then set influences at work to drive him from the country. 
Marat was of sickly health and of sour temper; a keen private sorrow, 
resulting from a misplaced attachment, added to his innate moroseness, 
so that he was in every manner unfit to bear up serenely under persecu- 
tion. He went off to England, and spent ten years in London, lodging 
in Fleet Street; after this he divided a couple of years between Edin- 
burgh and Dublin, and then he visited Holland, picking up all the while 
& precarious sustenance as a doctor, tutor, translator, and author. In 
1789, the outbreak of the Revolution brought him back to Paris, rich 
with the fresh stores of learning and experience he had acquired during 
his exile, and bent upon starting a newspaper like other clever men. Marat 
differed from other clever men, though, in this respect, that from the first he 
had a clear perception of his object, and pursued it to the last undeviatingly. 
His ideas of reform were never clogged by the wish to ape English con- 
stitutionalism, for he detested England. He desired a radical republic, 
and though his first journal, the Publiciste Parisien was couched in 
moderate terms, its logic was so trenchant, and its drift so evident, that 
even the most zealous deputies of the Third Estate took offence at it as 
going far beyond what they aspired to and as calculated to do their 
cause an injury. It was the distinctive trait of Marat’s genius that he 
could not write a line but attracted attention... His scholarship was so 
deep, and his style consequently so pure and strong, his knowledge 
of the people's grievances was so thorough, and his perseverance in the 
aims he was pursuing so relentless, that the writings of other men paled 
beside his. The Ministry succeeded in suppressing the Publiciste by 
paying private persons to ruin it in libel suits; and when Marat founded 
L’ Ami du Peuple, they got rid of that also for a time by the expedient 
of starting no less than ten counterfeit journals bearing the same name, 
and by buying up all the copies of the genuine paper which they could 
procure. The counterfeits were of course full of weak nonsense, and 
the effect of them was to discredit Marat entirely. He could not protect 
himself, for he had not money enough to indulge in lawsuits, and in the 
next place he dared not show himself in public, for there were numbers 
of royalist officers who had vowed to kill him like a dog wherever they 
might meet him. So he emigrated to London again, but this time his 
exile was not long, for, after the death of Mirabeau, the King grew 
reckless as to whether he was attacked or not, and Marat soon established 
if ; = 26—5 
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his paper as the leading journal of the people. Other papers there were 
which enjoyed great popularity, but Marat spoke the language which the 
lower classes understood, and his Ami du Peuple was their monitor. It 
is not too much to say that Marat is solely responsible for the troubles 
of the years 1791-2, which paved the way for the Reign of Terror. 
Robespierre and Danton were each potent in their way, but they would 
have been nothing if Marat had not been there to point to them the 
road they should follow, and to breathe courage into them. Day after 
day, for fifteen months, the indefatigable fanatic poured his murderous 
advice into the ears of all the famished, the ignorant, and the greedy. 
He repeated that the people would never be secure in possession of their 
rights until King, nobility, and clergy had all been crushed; and he it 
was—not Danton—who first wrote, ‘‘The tranquillity of the people 
demands that one hundred thousand heads should fall.” To dispel any 
sentimental qualms that might linger in the breasts of his readers, 
Marat exerted all his talent to depict his intended victims as the basest 
and most depraved of mankind. Proletaries learned of him how the 
King and Queen, whom they had been compelled to reverence and obey, 
the nobles whom they had feared, and the bishops to whom they had knelt 
for absolutions and blessings, were creatures whose private lives reeked 
with crime and immorality; and there was unfortunately just enough 
truth in some of the aspersions to lend the semblance of fact to the 
remainder. One is confounded by the amount of bodily and mental 
labour which Marat must have gone through to bring out his paper 
every day unaided, and this without ever being remiss in his attendance 
at the Jacobin Club. He wrote all the Ami du Peuple himself, and dealt 
with every class of subjects in it, showing all the vigilance as well as 
the ferocity of an ubiquitous watch-dog. However, he had his reward at 
last. The throne was overturned, and, content with his first victory, 
Marat changed the title of his paper to that of Journal de la République— 
a mode of hinting that he took the new order of things under his special 
protection. 

And now imagine France given over to the garrulous Convention, in 
which there was not a man who clearly knew what he wanted save this 
one, Marat. Forty-eight years old at this date, Marat was less than five 
feet high, and had a head enormously disproportionate to the size of his 
body. ‘The upper part of his face was handsome, but the lower part, 
beginning with the nose, was that of a wild beast. The nose was flat 
and large, with nostrils that quivered; the mouth huge, and filled with 
black, jagged teeth; the chin square, and generally ill-shaved, covered 
with a stubble of several days’ growth. Naturally unclean in his person, 
Marat cultivated slovenliness for the purpose of inspiring greater 
confidence to the dregs of the populace. He seldom wore a hat, but 
covered his head with a twisted handkerchief, red, yellow, and greasy. 
His linen was worse than dingy, his shoes stringless, his stockings torn 
and down at heel, and his brown coat covered with stains, ink-splashes, 
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and flakes of dried mud. In constant terror of his life, he never ventured 
out alone, but was always attended by a tattered mob of ruffians who 
called themselves his body-guard, and plied cudgels about them to clear 
him a passage through the street crowds. Women when they saw him 
trembled and turned their heads aside, children ran away from him; at 
the Convention House his entrance was the signal for a general silence, 
and often for a dispersion of half the numbers present. Marat, who was 
eaten up with bilious vanity, gloried in the universal repulsion which he 
excited, and he had a grim, vicious way of smiling when, fixing his eye on 
any member whom he disliked, he saw the man turn pale and crouch. Such 
was the man who by means of all the scum of Paris kept the Convention 
in terror, and through it governed France. 

His first care was to get the guillotine ‘set up as a permanency.” 
‘* Soldiers wear swords in peace and war,”’ he wrote, November 1792, ‘‘ and 
our Republic should have the guillotine constantly at her side to frighten 
traitors.’’ At first he had asked for 100,000 heads; he now went 
minutely into statistics and declared that no tranquillity could be hoped 
for unless 270,000 heads were cut off. The foremost head to be 
sacrificed was of course the King’s, and whilst Louis XVI.’s trial was 
impending, here are some of the things that Marat wrote in order that the 
prisoner might have fair play :— 

T call upon the people to note the names of the false patriots, if any, who may 
vote for the tyrant’s acquittal, or for any lesser penalty than that of instant death. 
It is an insult to the feelings of the nation that the descendant of a hundred vampires 
should have any trial at all. He should be brought manacled before the Convention 
and there should be but one question put, “ When and where shall this man and his 
accursed brood be killed ?’? And the answer should be a unanimous shout for 
his immediate execution. 

It becomes known that Malesherbes is to defend the King, and hereat 
Marat breaks out in this style :— 

The man who can find excuses for a criminal makes himself an accomplice of 
all the crimes committed ; but when the criminal is a king, and the man who defends 
him is a citizen, the latter betrays his cause and becomes a greater villain than the 
rascal who hires his advocacy. Let the people remember that the citizen Malesherbes 
makes himself the champion of Louis Capet : therefore he approves his acts, therefore 
he would have perpetrated them if he had had the chance, therefore he is an enemy to 
the Republic, to his country, to his brother citizens: therefore, if Capet dies, Malesherbes 
deserves to die with him. 

Malesherbes did die on the scaffold—he and all his family—but the 
certainty that he would have to meet this fate did not weaken his 
eloquence in defending his King. Louis XVI. dead, Marat uttered a 
shriek of exultation, and congratulated his countrymen on having now 
outpassed ‘‘the hypocritical, servile English, who had but one point of 
superiority over us—that of having mustered courage enough one day to 
brain Charles Stuart. Our courage shall last longer than theirs—Capet’s 
head is but the first among a hecatomb!”’ And, as if drunk with the 
blood he had caused to flow, Marat plunged into an orgie of denunciations, 
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commending to the Committee of Public Safety every man or woman 
whom his sanguinary guards reported to him as disaffected :-— 

There is a seamp who lodges Rue Babille near the Halles, over a carpet-maker’s, 
on the second floor. He wasa receiver of taxes under the tyrant, and has fattened on 
extortions. I give his address, in order that the people may go and exterminate him. 
—18th March, 1793. 

There is a ci-devant noble lodging No. 15, Rue St. Denis, under the name of 
Dubois. I heard of him to-day, and hope to learn that justice has been done him 
before the week is over.—18th March, 1792. 

A milliner, who is said to be pretty, and who is the more dangerous in conse- 
quence, utters seditious sentiments in the Rue des Lombards. She ridicules the 
Republic, and loudly expresses her sympathies for the Capets. Her tongue must be 
cut out of her head, or her head be knocked off her shoulders. Her name is Louise 
Boulnoy, and she has either a husband or a paramour who ought to be arrested 
with her. 

Column upon column are filled with short denunciations of this sort 
against insignificant private persons; but when calling for the death of 
any prominent man, Marat used to assail him in long articles, going 
into all the particulars of his biography. There is no need to recall 
who were the men against whom he levelled his most spiteful bolts, for 
every one, without exception, who could be suspected of the crime of 
‘‘ Moderantism,” was held up by him to public execration. He did not 
live to see the death of most of the men whom he had impeached—and 
notably that of the Girondins—for on the 13th July, 1793, Charlotte 
Corday put an end to his unhallowed career. One month before his 
death some members of the Convention, exasperated by his virulent 
calumnies, had prosecuted him, but his trial was a burlesque of justice. 
Armed roughs filled the court, the terrified judges pronounced a hasty 
acquittal, and the prisoner was escorted back in triumph to his lodgings. 
By these same roughs, and by all the rogues and criminals in Paris, his 
constant readers and admirers, his death was mourned as a public 
calamity, and all who had been his enemies were soon offered up as a 
holocaust to his memory. 

av. 

Marat’s papers had inherited the influence of Mirabeau’s ; their work 
was carried on by the Pére Duchéne of Jacques Hebert, by the Orateur du 
Peuple of Louis Fréron, and by the Ltévolutions de France et de Brabant 
of Camille Desmoulins. ' All three of these journals had been flourishing 
since 1789, but Marat’s death brought them to the front, the more so as 
they made it their united mission to agitate for vengeance against ‘the 
party who lurked behind Charlotte Corday.” The three papers were 
equally violent, but there were differences in the tones of their violence, 
and their editors were men altogether dissimilar. Jacques Hébert, born 
in 1755, was a miserable uneducated person, who had been check-taker at 
a small theatre before 1789. He was dishonest and cantankerous, but pos- 
sessed a sort of rough-and-ready talent, and made his way rapidly after 
the Revolution, by bringing out a paper composed in the language of the 
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lowest classes, and profusely sprinkled with obscene oaths. The style of 
the Pére Duchéne is well known, owing to an individual of the name of 
Vermesch having published an exact imitation of it under the late Com- 
mune ; but Hébert was a man of sterner stuff than his foolish imitator. 
On the proclamation of the Republic he was appointed Deputy to Chau- 
mette, the Procurator General, but he continued to edit his paper whilst 
attending to his functions as purveyor of the guillotine, and after the death 
of Marat took to publishing daily tabular lists of persons who he thought 
should be put to death. So long as he confined himself to private 
persons he enjoyed impunity, but at the beginning of 1794, when the 
Terror was at its height, he denounced the whole Convention as a body of 
‘‘ pusillanimous curs,’’ who had courage only to bark, and urged the 
people to overthrow them, and transfer all their powers to the Commune. 
He is said to have penned this article when intoxicated, after a dinner with 
Chaumette and Fouquier Tinville, and, if this be true, his wine proved ex- 
pensive, for it cost him his life. Robespierre had him arrested, and 
Fouquier Tinville, the Public Prosecutor, with whom he had dined, had 
him sentenced to death. He was executed on the 24th March, 1794. 

Louis Fréron was the son of Elie Fréron, Voltaire’s antagonist during 
the Encyclopedic controversies, and it was principally because of the 
injustice which his father had suffered that he embraced the revolutionary 
cause with so much ardour. But Elie Fréron had been persecuted less by 
the nobility than by the philosophers, and it was accordingly against 
savants of all denominations that Fréron junior mostly levelled his shafts. 
His Orateur du Peuple made it a business to ferret out members of the 
Institute and royalist writers, and to charge them with having prostituted 
literature, science, and art by their servilities towards the Court. He 
obtained that the Institute should be closed, and on being sent as Com- 
missary to Marseilles and Toulon, directed all his zeal to the persecution 
of scholars and professors, whom he sent to the scaffold by dozens. 
André Chenier, the poet, was one of his victims, and indeed it was enough 
to be a man of talent to incur the impeachment of the venomous little 
sheet of candle-paper, which was nicknamed L’arracheur de cervelles. 
Fréron, however, was prudent, and he took such good care to offend none 
of the dominant factions that he survived both the Terror and the Direc- 
torate, and on the accession of Bonaparte actually petitioned for a post 
under Government. The First Consul, by way of killing him politely, sent 
him as Sub-Prefect to St. Domingo, where the climate disposed of him in 
a couple of years. 

Camille Desmoulins, the third of Marat’s successors, was born in 1760, 
and was a typical young Frenchman of the violently ambitious sort. It 
was he who, on the 14th July, 1789, climbed on a table in the garden of the 
Palais Royal and incited the mob to go and attack the Bastille, though he 
did not join them in this gallant exploit, but watched the sight from afar. 
Well educated, and the son of an honourable magistrate, who deeply 
deplored his revolutionary excesses, and remonstrated with him continually 
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by letter, Camille Desmoulins wrote like a gentleman, and affected the 
dress and manners of a dandy. His appearance was always natty. He 
sported a blue coat with gilt buttons, buckskin breeches and well varnished 
boots, a speckless white waistcoat, white gloves, a shiny hat, and a eane 
with a gold nob. The portraits of him show a handsome youth with large 
eyes, thin lips, dapper hands, and a carefully tressed pig-tail ; but singu- 
larly enough the owner of all this beauty and finery got on capitally with 
Marat, who often pawed his white waistcoat and said: ‘It’s a light heart 
beats under this frippery, but it’s a good one.’’ At Marat’s death 
Camille Desmoulins launched out furiously against the captive Queen, 
whose devoted slave he would certainly have become had she invited him 
to court at the outset of the Revolution. He demanded that even the 
infant Capet (Louis XVII.) should be poisoned before he became a danger, 
and he was implacable in crying for the execution of the Girondins. But 
subsequently to the 31st October, 1793, when the Girondins, after five 
months spent in prison, were at length led out to the scaffold, a sudden 
revulsion occurred in Camille Desmoulins’ views. He was appointed to 
be Danton’s chief secretary at the Ministry of Justice, and found himself 
lodged at the public expense in that grand residence on the Place Vendéme, 
‘‘ where,” as he writes complacently to his father, ‘‘ the High Chancellors 
of France lived before me.’’ He had also been recently married to a lovely 
and gentle-hearted girl, and like many another man who has reached the 
top of the tree he began to pine for domestic peace, and wished to see happy 
faces around him. Danton, who had nothing more to expect from violence 
either, had got into the same sentimental mood, and seconded Desmou- 
lins when the latter brought out a new paper, Le Viewx Cordelier, in which 
he touchingly pleaded for a cessation of bloodshed, and a ‘‘ reconciliation 
of all parties under the tree of liberty.” Robespierre, however, was not 
yet ready for rest. So long as Danton was alive Robespierre could not be 
absolute master of the Convention, and he promptly seized the occasion of 
Le Vieux Cordelier’s appearance to have both Danton and Desmoulins 
arrested and tried for treason. There is no doubt that Le Vieux Cordelier 
was levelled against Robespierre, and that Danton and Desmoulins hoped 
by its means to incite the people to hatred for their rival. Had they been 
able to continue the publication for a few weeks longer, or had they been 
animated by a spark of that resolution which fired Tallien three months 
later to beard Robespierre and impeach him, they might have succeeded, 
for Paris was growing as sick of blood as they were ; as it was, they let 
themselves be seized unresistingly, and were guillotined together on the 
5th April, 1794. 

Robespierre, then, reigned alone till the 27th July, when a cabal 
got up by the courageous Madame Tallien overturned him and put a 
nominal end to the Terror. But what was the condition of Paris during 
these last three months, when the ‘‘ blood-moons ” were at their apogee ? 
The louis-d’or of twenty francs was being quoted at 1,800 francs in 
assiqnats, bread was at eight sous the pound, two-thirds of the shops in 
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the city were closed, and all the able-bodied men of the working-classes 
who had not been drafted into the army roamed about the streets drunk 
and bawling, or broke into abandoned houses and plundered them. 
Every afternoon at four a line of tumbrils left the Conciergerie and jolted 
along the streets to the Place de la Révolution with a freight of victims 
for the scaffold. Sometimes seventy persons would be beheaded in an 
afternoon. The number was seldom under twenty; and people were so 
sated by the sight that, excepting the relatives of the victims and a few quid- 
nunes who came every afternoon and stood on the terrace of the Tuileries 
Gardens, to bet on the time it would take Samson to execute the first or 
second dozen, nobody went out of his way to follow the carts. The chase 
after nobles and priests had ceased to be very keen, for proscripts came 
and gave themselves up every day. They saw nothing worth living for now, 
that, ruined and bereaved of their friends, they beheld the reign of blood 
continue without prospect of cessation ; and many—especially among the 
women, looked upon death as a welcome relief. Meanwhile the Pro- 
consuls sent into the provinces were spreading death and misery about 
them as in Paris. Carrier at Nantes, Fréron at Marseilles, Foucher 
(afterwards Duke of Otranto) at Bordeaux, Collot d’Herbois at Lyons, 
Schneider at Strasburg, reckoned their victims by the thousand, and 
despatched pompous reports to the Convention describing how feudal 
castles had been set on fire, family plate melted down, and “ male and 
female ci-devants”’ sacrificed to the safety of the Republic. These re- 
ports would be received with votes of thanks and by clapping of hands 
from fishwives and loose women seated in the public tribunes; after 
which, debates in the house would proceed, with the usual windy decla- 
mations, buffoon platitudes about fraternity, and the never-varying 
motions to impeach somebody in the name of the Sovereign People. 
Fifty or sixty deputies of the Convention, feeling the knife suspended 
over their heads, lurked, hidden, and slept in some new place every night, 
and among these was Tallien, whose name was down in Robespierre’s 
black book, and who would never have mustered courage to rebel against 
his doom had not his wife goaded him on. Such was the condition of 
things during the three months that preceded Robespierre’s fall. 


Vi 


Once this caitiff had been beheaded, the Terror did not immediately 
end, but it spent its dying force on those who had been Robespierre’s 
supporters, and the press gave expression to the general yearning after 
repose. According to the records of the Conciergerie, no less than 834 
journalists, for the most part obscure, had been guillotined in Paris in 1793 
and 1794; and some thousand newspapers had collapsed in consequence. 
But there were plenty of journalists left, and with the Directorate there 
started up a crowd of light, amusing papers, intended to revive the 
national spirit of gaiety. The best of these were Le Thé, Le Menteur, 
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and Le Journal des Rieurs; and for some time they altogether superseded 
the prints which continued to treat of politics. People were surfeited 
with polities, they were athirst for enjoyment; and never perhaps did 
extravagance in eating, drinking, dressing and play-going run riot to such 
an extent as from 1795 to 1799. Listen to this cry of the Journal des 
Rieurs (1st January, 1795) :— 

Brooms and water! Brooms and water! to sweep and wash away every trace of 
the blood shed among us during the past two years! Brooms to sweep into limbo 
every shred of the journals, gazettes, pamphlets, laws, documents, proclamations, de- 
crees, which have maddened us and brought us where we are! Brooms to brush 
away all memories of ’93 and ’94, and sticks to beat down any man who does not 
curse those years with all his soul! 

In the same number the Journal des Rieurs says :— 

We have a class of nouveaur riches among us: financiers who have dethroned the 
nobility ; contractors who have heaped up millions by purveying our armies with 
cardboard shoes and tin-barrelled guns. We don’t care how they made their money, 
let them only spend it well and bring jollity back to Paris. Let us hear once more 
the popping of champagne-corks, let our eyes be gladdened by the glow of kitchen 
fires ; let women be worshipped again and not hailed as “ citizens ;” and, above all, 
let it become usual again to wash one’s hands before dinner. 

In 1795 a comedy called Madame Angot was produced at Madame 
Montansier’s theatre (Palais Royal), and had a run of 400 nights, like its 
modern successor, La Fille de Madame Angot. In it the follies of the 
Terror were keenly ridiculed, and the press joyfully hailed this resurrec- 
tion of Thalia. Also the musca/ins, or dandies of the time, attended the 
theatre in crowds and got up affrays like those which signalised the first 
performances of M. Sardou’s Rabagas, after the Commune. At every 
disparaging allusion to the Republic, some ‘‘ friends and brothers” in the 
galleries would hiss, and then the muscadins would treat themselves to 
the pleasure of going up after these enthusiasts and thrashing them with 
long canes. All this, however, does not mean that politics came to 
a standstill; for so long as there were two legislative bodies and an 
executive of ‘Five Incapables’’ who mismanaged the affairs of the 
country, it was inevitable that discussions should arise, and that political 
newspapers should find buyers. On the whole, however, France had 
become absolutely indifferent and sceptical as to political systems; and 
when Bonaparte came and swept the Directorate away, and inaugurated 
his consulship with a decree which completely gagged the press, most 
people heaved a true sigh of relief. Just as had happened during the 
Fronde, the French press had enjoyed during the Republic a glorious 
oceasion of doing good and had neglected it. Journalism, far from 
being an assistance and a blessing to the country, had been an un- 
mitigated nuisance. It had excited all the bad passions of the time 
instead of checking them, it had preached murder, robbery, mutual hatred, 
and mistrust ; and when Bonaparte stamped it down with the heel of his 
conquering boot, he seemed to be crushing out the last embers of a fire 
which had burned or blackened every great and good thing in the country, 














































Impressions of Aceland, 


BO ee 


I suaut not attempt in the compass of these few pages to give an account 
of Iceland, either physically, or socially, or statistico-economically, or poli- 
tically, or historically, or from any of the other points of view of a 
gazetteer. There are several fairly good books of travel (Henderson’s, 
the oldest, is still the best) in which those who are curious will find the 
extraordinary natural phenomena and the manners of the natives treated 
of at fulllength. All I desire to do here is to give some sort of notion of 
the kind of impression which the scenery and the people make on a passing 
traveller—a thing which is what one chiefly wishes to know about strange 
countries, though it is often that which it is hardest to convey. 

Iceland is most easily described by negatives. There are no trees, 
though apparently there were plenty in the tenth century, when we hear 
of men hiding among them and being hanged from them. No corn is 
grown, nor any other crop, except a few turnips and potatoes which taste 
only half-ripe. The only wild quadrupeds are the blue fox (who has pro- 
bably come, as the white bear now and then does, on ice-floes from Green- 
land), and the rein-deer—the latter introduced about a century ago, and 
still uncommon, ranging over the desert mountains. There is no town 
except the capital, a city of 1,800 people, no other place deserving to 
be called even a village, unless it be the hamlet of Akureyri, on the shore 
of the Arctic Ocean, with some fifty houses; no inns (save one in that 
village whose resources consist of two beds, a single jug and basin, and a 
billiard-table) ; no hens, ducks or geese (except wild geese), no pigs, no 
donkeys, no roads, no carriages, no shops, no manufactures, no dissenters 
from the established Lutheranism, no army, navy, volunteers, or other 
guardians of public order (except one policeman in Reykjavik), no crimi- 
nals, only two lawyers, and finally no snakes. ‘‘ What, then, is there ?”’ 
Snow mountains, glaciers, hot springs, volcanoes, earthquakes, northern 
lights, ravens, morasses, and, above all, deserts. 

Or rather—there is the Desert! For Iceland—and this is a point 
which none of the books of travel bring out—Iceland is really one vast 
desert fringed by a belt of pasture land which lies along the more level 
parts of the coast, and here and there runs up the valleys of the great 
rivers into the interior. And a desert in Iceland does not mean merely 
a land waste and solitary, such as large parts of Scotland and Ireland 
have become (especially since deer forests grew to be so profitable), but 
land that has always been and will always be desolate—land bare and 
drear, treeless, shrubless, grassless, where not a sheep or pony can 
browse, and where by consequence man can never plant his dwelling. 
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Of this great central space a part is occupied by glaciers and snow fields. 
One tremendous mass, out of which the highest peaks of the island rise, 
covers an area of some four thousand square miles, has never been 
crossed, and never will be. The mountains are not very high; but then 
the level of perpetual snow is only some 3,000 feet above the sea, and 
the larger glaciers descend almost to the sea-level. Other parts are 
filled by volcanic mountains surrounded by fields of rugged lava, some- 
times, like the great Odada Hraun, spreading over hundreds of miles, 
and not only barren but waterless. The rest is an undulating waste of 
black voleanic sand and pebbles, or perhaps, what is most dismal of all, 
an expanse of bare earth strewed with loose blocks of stone, from among 
which no herb springs, over which the nimble pony can hardly pick its 
way. On the lava fields one may have at least shrublets of dwarf birch 
and willow, nestling, with a few tiny ferns, in the chinks and hollows of 
the mouldering rock, but on these stony wastes all is desolation—not a 
flower, not an insect, not a bird, except the sombre raven, Odin’s com- 
panion, least of alla sign of human presence. A far less imaginative 
people than the Icelanders might easily have peopled such a wilderness 
with trols and demons. 

Round the northern and western coasts, and in some of the broad 
river valleys of the north-eastern and south-western corners of the isle, 
the aspect of nature is less forbidding ; for there one finds stretches of 
pasture land, flower-spangled in the earlier summer months, with now 
and then a farm-house, cosily placed upon some sunny slope, the grass 
hillocks of its tun * all round, and a bright stream murmuring below. 
Yet even in these more favoured regions a great deal of the surface is 
covered with dreary bog, and the land shows always a tendency to relapse 
—so to speak—into a desert. Ona sudden, with no apparent provocation, 
you find, as you ride along, that the grass comes to an end, and you may 
then travel for miles and miles over bare earth and stones before it reap- 
pears again on the banks of some deep flowing stream. This is so round 
Reykjavik itself, the capital of the island, where the pasture land stops 
with the houses, and five minutes beyond the last tun one looks round 
upon an utter wilderness. As the life of man depends upon that of sheep 
and cows, and as sheep and cows depend upon grass, it follows that houses 
are few and far between even in the more habitable and civilised districts, 
while villages are unknown altogether. Seldom does one find more than 
one house where the map marks what the inexperienced traveller supposes 
to be a town, unless, indeed, on the coast, where sometimes two or three 
fishermen’s huts lie near together. And from one house to another it is 
often five, six, or seven hours’ riding. 

Of the scenery I am rather reluctant to speak, because I know 
from experience that the effect produced on the reader will not be that 





* Every baer (farm-house or city; the same word which appears in England as 
“by ’—Derby, Grimsby) has its tun (town), a small enclosure of carefully-mown 
grass land ; the greater part of it is usually covered with hillocks a foot or eighteen 
inches high. 
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which the writer desires. It is very strange and peculiar; solemn and 
stern, and, in its way, most stimulating. But we* found that everybody 
who asked us about it on our return, and had it described to him, went 
away with the notion that it was merely bleak and gloomy, perhaps down- 
rightly ugly. This came of too much anxiety to be veracious. We described 
the actual features, the black and white of the country (it is a country of 
blacks and whites), and did not convey the impression it made. Very 
likely the same thing will happen now, and the present reader will form 
the same conception of Iceland as a dismal sort of place, with little to 
attract the lover of nature. Nevertheless, it is something more than that. 

The elements of beauty in natural scenery are nobleness of form and 
richness of colour, with a certain measure of variety in both of these. 
Great size is, of course, sometimes desirable to produce majesty, yet 
certainly less necessary than we are apt to fancy. Now, as respects both 
form and colour, Iceland is badly off. The mountains are all of igneous 
rock, sometimes of basalt, amygdaloid, and the various kinds of trap, 
sometimes of more recent lavas and tuffs. The former have usually a 
tabular, the latter frequently a conical shape, but in neither are the out- 
lines generally bold or noble. The basaltic hills are apt to be long flat- 
topped ridges of only slightly varying height, with abrupt and often pre- 
cipitous faces, but singularly wanting in ‘‘sky line.” Sometimes, when 
they front the sea, they break down towards it in a superb range of crags ; 
sometimes in the middle of them one finds a grand ‘‘corrio,” or hollow 
encircled by precipices, but usually they are the least picturesque of 
mountains, no better than those Ochil hills in Scotland, or the trappean 
mountains of Ulster, which in geological character they much resemble. 
The volcanic mountains proper do occasionally show finer forms—cones, 
though generally rather blunt and lumpy cones, like that of Hekla, serrated 
ridges, and here and there a group of jagged peaks, the fragments of some 
huge old crater which has been broken down and left these pieces of its 
rim standing up alone. But even such peaks and ridges are rather wanting 
in beauties of detail. One does not find those patches of cliff alternating 
with grass slopes, or those deep little glens and gullies which lend so much 
charm to the hill-sides of Scotland or Norway. And the mountains are 
mostly separated, not by valleys, as with us, but by level or undulating 
plains, which more completely detach the hills from one another, and give 
less occasion for the graceful curves and sweeps which are as essential to 
the beauty of the lower parts of mountains as bold and sharp-cut lines are 
to the higher peaks. In these plains lie the lakes, which are seldom fine, 
because the shores are low and you can see the whole of them at once. 
They lie among hills, but the hills do not dip straight into the water; there 
is none of that mysterious winding away behind promontories one has at 





* “ We” means a party of three friends, who spent two months in Iceland in the 
autumn of 1872, and who, strange to say, after being two months incessantly in 
company under considerable hardships, remain friends still. Their opinions, how- 
ever, about the island and its people differed extremely, and the other two are not 
responsible for anything said here. 
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Killarney, or Ullswater, or Loch Lomond. As for colour, there are in Ice- 
land (besides the white of the snow mountains) two colours and no more: 
to wit, intense volcanic black and the yellowish green of the marshy plains. 
Sometimes the black is wonderfully effective. In particular states of the 
atmosphere, and especially about sunset, it will turn to the richest purple 
or violet. Rising in inaccessible crags of lava, it is terribly stern; and 
where, as at the bottom of the cone of Hekla, it is powdered over with 
snow and ice, the contrast has a strikingly weird effect. So the yellow- 
green is a fine hue, especially in such clear air as that of Iceland, where 
the lights and shadows of the clouds playing over these broad open sur- 
faces are inexpressibly beautiful. But one grows tired of the constant 
combination of these two colours only, unrelieved by intermediate shades. 
No reds, either of earth, or rocks, or heather bloom; no greys or light 
blues of limestone, such as one has in the Alps; no dark blues of slate 
rock, like those of Wales; no greens of fir, or beech, or oak, or hazel 
copse. Trees are wanting everywhere,* and anyone can fancy how much 
the landscape loses thereby in softness and variety. For one thing, there 
are no foregrounds, and the country is therefore as unfit for a painter as 
any really grand country can be. Wherever there is a fine prospect it is 
a distant and extensive one. One does not come upon gracious little cas- 
cades or wooded dells, or flowery lawns sloping to a brook, or groups of 
grey boulders overgrown by fern and brushwood, such as the sketcher 
loves—all these, all the smaller and more tender beauties of landscape, 
are wanting. Bare undulating flats of bog or stone, traversed by foaming 
rivers, and backed by wild irregular isolated mountains, sometimes snow- 
covered, sometimes black and rugged—such are the general elements of 
an Icelandic view, and it needs all the vivid brilliance of the air, and the 
dignity which vast extent gives, to redeem them from dreariness and 
monotony. The Danes, between whom and the Icelanders there is little 
love lost, have a saying that ‘‘God made the rest of the world, but the 
devil made Iceland.” Natives of flat and sandy Denmark may have no 
right to be heard on a question of natural beauty, yet there is a sort of 
meaning in this Manichwan view of theirs. Iceland looks as if it had 
been made, I will not say by a malignant power, but by itself, by chance, 
by the ungoverned action of natural causes, without any purpose to pro- 
duce beauty. There are regions in the world, parts of the Bernese Ober- 
land for instance, or the central Pyrenees, and perhaps not least notably 
the English Lake country, where one feels as if the forces of nature had 
consciously laboured to mould and adorn a landscape delightful to human 
eyes, combining, as at Rosenlaui or in the valley of Derwentwater, hills, 
woods, rocks, and water, so as to create at every turn the most exquisitely 
finished pictures. In Iceland the elements of beauty and grandeur, or 
at least the chief among them, mountains, lakes, glaciers, rapid rivers, 
are present; but they are so ill-placed towards one another—so little 





* To be strictly accurate, I will say that we came upon a pretty little thicket of 
birches in one of the northern valleys, and a rowan tree in the middle of the houses 
at Akurevri. 
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wrought out, so to speak—that a perfect landscape is rarely the result. 
There are many thrilling notes, but no harmony. 

‘¢ What a gloomy, dismal, uninteresting country!’ Gloomy? well, 
yes: dismal? sometimes: uninteresting ? certainly not. There is some- 
thing so singular about the scenery ; so peculiar a sentiment, if one may 
use the expression, that one is often more profoundly and permanently 
impressed by it than by other regions which are more truly beautiful or 
sublime. Everywhere is silence, desolation, monotony ; one is awed by 
the presence of the most tremendous forces of nature—fire which has 
reared these peaks and poured out these lava torrents; frost which 
rends the rocks and soil and frowns down on you from the interminable 
ice ridges. One knows oneself surrounded by a tempestuous ocean, 
far removed from even those outposts of civilization, Norway and the 
Shetland isles; in a land wholly out of relation to the rest of the world, 
and unaffected by its fortunes; a land where nothing has happened for 
many centuries ; a land which seems not designed for man at all, but left 
waste for nature to toss wildly about the materials she did not need else- 
where, and disport her in sudden displays of her own terrible powers. The 
eye ranges over these vast black landscapes of the interior, and finds among 
them not only no trace of human habitation, but scarcely a grassy nook 
where a human habitation might be planted. Sahara itself is not more 
hopelessly sterile ; and however full the world may in time become, little 
prospect is there that any new band of emigrants will turn their prows 
to the stormy shores of Iceland. 

Perhaps the best way to give a notion of the sort of effect which the 
scenery produces on a traveller will be to say something about two 
characteristic views which came in our way. Very likely there are others 
finer. We had not time to reach the southern slope of the Vatna with its 
terrible rivers, on the banks of one of which, a torrent three quarters of a 
mile long and a mile and a half wide, the traveller is often obliged to halt 
for weeks before he can venture to cross. Nor have I seen the grand 
north-west—Breisifjirdr and the icy valleys of the long Isafjirdr, where 
glaciers stream down the steep glens into a glassy sea; but can hardly 
think that anything even there can be more genuinely Icelandic than what 
I must now endeavour to describe. 

Two days we had been driven over a tossing sea before a southerly 
gale, two days and nights since the majestic outline of the hill of Hoy,* 
westernmost and highest of the Orkneys, faded away among the mists 
that hang for ever round it; and on the morning of the third, grey 
mountains appeared upon the port bow, and we joyed not less than 
Ulysses when he saw the isle of the Phmacians rise like a shield from 
the sea. The first sight of land after a voyage, be it long or short, is 
always exciting, and it was now the more so because every one was 





* These old red sandstone cliffs on the west side of Hoy (a name familiar to the 
readers of Walter Scott’s Pirate) are at one point 1,100 feet in nearly vertical height, 
and certainly among the grandest in the British Isles. The little mail packet from 
Scrabster to Stromness passes close under them. 
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stirred by the utter strangeness of this untravelled ocean, and perhaps 
by a slight seyse of danger, since nobody on board had ever seen the 
harbour of Seydisfjérdr for which we were making. As the vessel drove 
swiftly nearer, the features of the coast revealed themselves, but the 
sense of mystery and danger grew almost stronger. Long lines of crags, 
black or of a grey more dismal than black, rose out of a deep deep sea, 
sometimes in sheer precipices, piled in terraces one above another, some- 
times in steep slopes of loose stone, topped by a range of cliff with more 
rock slopes and more cliffs above. Highest of all, where the tops of the 
cliffs seemed to run back into a lofty table-land, walls of rock enclosed 
deep dark hollows, where the sun never came to melt the snow that filled 
them ; and, last of all, further back still, sharp peaks and glittering ice- 
fields rose above the table-land, and peered down into the heads of these 
high ravines. Far up into the heart of this mountain mass ran the 
narrow winding fiords, the mouth of each guarded by a towering pro- 
montory and fringed by rocky islets, over which the billows broke in 
sheets of foam, marking the whole coast with a line of white. No brush- 
wood, no heather, upon all these slopes and faces, not a blade of grass to 
vary the black and lamentable brown, not a trace of pasture, not a human 
dwelling all along the shores, not a sail upon the water, but a cold, grey, 
cheerless, hazy sea stretching away towards the Pole till it met the cold 
and steely sky. One thought of that enchanted mountain in the Arabian 
Nights against which ships are driven in an unknown sea; and the thrill 
of awe and mystery was almost painful, until at length, the desired haven 
found, we passed between the tremendous portals of one of these long 
fiords, and gliding swiftly up, cast anchor under the slopes of smiling 
green that encircle its head. 

A fortnight later we had an experience of inland scenery not less 
impressive. The whole interior of the island is a desert, and although 
great part remains unexplored, there are some four routes by which it 
may be crossed from north-east to south-west, and by one of which, the 
westernmost, where the desert region is narrowest, it is crossed pretty fre- 
quently. Another (Vatnajékulsvegr) has, so far as I know, been traversed 
only once, and can never be traversed without serious risk of losing the 
horses by hunger and exhaustion, and probably getting lost oneself. A 
third is taken perhaps once or twice a year, and the fourth (Vatnahjal- 
lavegr), which we had determined to follow, stimulated to some extent 
by the mystery that enveloped it, had not been tried for fifteen years or 
so, and was supposed to be known to only one man in the whole country 
side, and who bore the name (common in Iceland) of Sigurér, the hero of 
the Vélsunga Saga. 

On Monday morning, at five a.m., we started, a party of seventeen 
horses, three guides, and three Englishmen, from the last house on the 
north side of the wilderness, a strange, lonely place, where the simple 
natives had crowded and buzzed round us all the day before, in mingled 
curiosity and kindness, as if we were visitors from another planet. Climb- 
ing out of the valley where this house lay, we reached a high undulating 
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plateau strewn with loose rough slabs of stone, like the pavement of a 
ruined city, with here and there sheets of black water,* too small for lakes, 
too big for pools; patches of bog, and beds of half-thawed snow. The . 
slowly rising clouds showed all round the same country, a land without 
form and void, a land that seemed as if only half created, with no feature 
for the eye to dwell upon; neither peaks nor valleys, neither rocks nor 
grass, but everywhere bare, bleak, blank desolation. It was not always 
the same, for sometimes there was more snow, sometimes bog, sometimes 
only stone; but one had no sense of progress in it, and felt as if it 
might go on for ever. Late in the afternoon the stone changed to a 
rolling plain of black volcanic pebbles, and coming at last to an oasis of 
short grass, we halted for an hour to give the horses a feed, though a 
scanty one, and to discuss our course, for the clouds had now settled 
down upon us, and there was no seeing more than a few hundred yards in 
any direction. Track, or mark to indicate a track, there was of course 
none; and Sigurér admitted that without the Jékullf to guide him, 
he could not tell where we were or which way we were going. Now, the 
Jokull, though one knew, from the number and whitish colour of the 
torrents we crossed, that it could not be very far off, was in such 
weather hopelessly hidden. Onwards, however, we pressed, for night 
was beginning to fall; and if we could not reach a scrap of pasture that 
lay some hours ahead, it might go hard with the horses. Everything 
depended on the horses, for our supply of food was scanty, and the next 
house one hundred miles away. The compass was consulted in vain, and 
Sigurér shook his head more and more ominously, till at last, when it 
was almost dark, and the mist, driven by a piercing wind, was turning to 
a snow mizzle, there was nothing for it but to halt. The tent was taken 
off the horse that carried it, and, with fingers so numb that we could 
scarcely untie its cords, we set about pitching it, while the natives tied 
our seventeen horses tail and head together to keep them from running 
off during the night, as their wont is. The tent-pegs took no grip of the 
soft loose shingle, however deep we drove them in; but when one 
remarked that the pole would probably fall during the night and bury us 
all in the ruins, the other two only gave a shivering assent and crawled 
inside. Then the head-of the commissariat served out supper, consisting 
of some fragments of mouldy biscuit and clammy mutton, with a carefully 
limited sip of corn brandy; waterproofs were laid down, pillows extem- 
porized out of riding-boots, every scrap of clothing turned to account 
against the cold, and we lay down to court sleep. The native Icelander 
regards neither cold nor hunger; but we were less seasoned, and one at 
least of the party lay awake all night, freezing hard, longing, as Homer 
says, for the coming of fair-throned Morning, listening resignedly to the 
sounds, steady and strong as the beats of a steam-engine, that told of 





* Called, as we found to our amusement, “ Ullarvétn,” i.e. Ullswaters (= Wool- 
lakes). 
+ The term Joékull (Jin Icelandic is pronounced as consonantal Y) describes 
both a perpetual snow-mountain and the glaciers which issue from it. 
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the better fortune of a comrade, trying now and then to relieve the weari- 
ness by fixing his mind upon a point of law, but failing always, and 
slipping off into a wandering reverie, wherein England and civilisation, 
and all familiar things beyond the great sea, seemed plunged deep in the 
past, or whirled away to an illimitable horizon. 

Next morning early when we again mounted and started, unre- 
freshed, upon our way, everything was still wrapped in cloud, and 
Sigurér’s mind most of all, he moaning at intervals, ‘If I could only see 
the Jékull!’’ About nine o’clock, however, the mist suddenly rose and 
then vanished, the sun shone out, and the wished-for Jikull appeared, a 
long, flat-topped, smooth-sloped ridge of ice (névé one would have called it 
in the Alps), four or five miles to the east of us, trending away south 
further than eye could reach. So the way was now plain, and we rode 
on as fast as the roughness of the ground permitted, where flats covered 
with the overflow of glacier torrents alternated with rocky or shingly 
hills, and with the iron billows of successive lava-flows. The scene was 
unlike yesterday’s, as drear and solitary, but with a certain weird 
splendour of its own. On one side the smooth endless line of snow-field, 
on the other an immense plain, flooded with sunlight, with a few tiny 
voleanic cones rising on its extreme western marge. Right in front, two 
bold snowy mountain groups, the square mass of Lang Jikull, and oppo- 
site it five sharp icy pinnacles capping the ridge of Blingny Jékull; 
between them a depression, through which we were to pass to the south, 
and which, so clear was the ar, seemed no nearer at six o’clock, after 
incessant quick riding, than when we had caught sight of it before noon. 

The unfruitful sea is not more lonely or more waste than this wilder- 
ness, shut in by frozen barriers. Yet it was not a howling wilderness, 
such as that which awes a child’s imagination in the Hebrew prophets, 
such as that we had traversed the day before; but full of a strange stern 
beauty, stilling the soul with the stillness of nature. There was not a 
cloud in the sky, not a bird, not an insect, not a floweret at our feet; 
only the blue dome of air raining down brightness on the black desert 
floor, the dazzling snows in front, and far away exquisite tints of dis- 
tance upon the western peaks. And then the silence, what was ever like 
it? a silence, not as of death, but as of a time before life was. To us 
the scene was all the more solemn because of yesterday’s cloud and the 
weary night, for there was nothing to connect what we now saw with the 
region we had left on the northern side of the desert; we could no more 
tell how we had got there than how we should get out. It was like a leap 
into fairy land; and indeed, despite our exhaustion, a delicious leap, for 
the air was so fine and keen, the sky so brilliant, the aspect of everything 
so novel, that the barrenness underfoot, and the sense of danger in case 
any misfortune befel us, so far from human help, did not seem to depress 
us ; and each rode alone in a sort of grave exhilaration, gazing as in a 
dream at the hills and drinking in the sunlight, content with silence and 
the present. 

The sun went down as we entered the majestic sand-strewn portal 
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between the two Jokulls, and the eastern one, on whose snows his light 
lingered longest, glowed with colours more glorious than any we could re- 
member in the Alps; the rose perhaps less vivid than that which burns at 
dawn upon the Silberhorn, but with it an infinitely varied and tender alter- 
nation of violet and purple, opal, and pink and orange, passing from one tint 
to another in swift iridescent pulses till they died away into chilly blue. 
Darkness had hardly descended before what had seemed a steel-grey bank 
of cloud in the north-east turned to an auroral arch, which soon shot forth 
its streamers across the zenith, throbbing and glancing from one side of 
heaven to the other, and flinging themselves into exuberant folds and 
curves of vaporous light. We rode, first by its help, and then stumbling 
about in utter darkness, all night through, making only one or two short 
halts for the sake of the wearied horses. The ground was rough, and we 
were more than half asleep, exhausted by fasting and excitement, so how 
we got safely across was a marvel then, and remains so to us now. 

When the saffron robe of morning was spread over the east, we were 
among new mountains, with the pass already far away; and when from be- 
hind one of their pinnacles the sun suddenly flamed up, we were descend- 
ing towards the great White Lake (Hvitarvatn), one of the largest in the 
country, over whose bosom two glaciers streaming down between savage 
ink-black cliffs scattered a shower of miniature icebergs that sailed about, 
sparkling in the morning light. It was a wild and striking scene, but not 
in the least beautiful, and almost too savage to be grand. For there 
was nothing tender, nothing graceful, nothing picturesque to break the 
intense grimness of the black mountains, with their blunt, harsh lines, or 
give variety to the huge sheet of whitish-blue water that washed them ; no 
waterfall flashed among the rocks, no copse wood clothed the glens or 
dipped into the lake. One had little temptation to linger, especially as 
the swans that fluttered over the icebergs were too wild to let us approach 
them ; so we hurried on, and after some hours more gained from the top 
of another pass a boundless prospect over the great south-western plain 
of the island, Hekla guarding it to the south, while in the distance, puffs 
of steam marked the spot where the Geysers lie. 

The land was greener to the eye, but it was still utterly waste and deso- 
late, nor did we find a place to halt, a human dwelling, and that which is the 
chief support of life in Iceland, a draught of milk, till after a long and 
hard day's riding we came at evening to the solitary farm of Haukadalr. 
Here the valiant Sigurér departed, having first kissed us after the manner 
of his people, to return home all alone across the desert; and from this 
we mounted the red Geyser hill, and pitched our tent close to the boiling 
basin whence the Great Geyser rises, though now in his old age more 
rarely, and where all night long the earth shook beneath us with his 
thundering snorts and groans. 

Having been thus betrayed into a sort of personal narrative, I am 
tempted to go on to describe the Geysers (which are, it need hardly be 
said, wholly unlike what one expects), and the ascent of Hekla (a perfectly 
VOL. XXIX.—No. 173. 27. 
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easy one, by the way, even in a snow storm), and the boiling mud-pits at 
Namaskard, and the obsidian mountain of Hrafntinnuhryggr, and the 
great Myvatn (Midge water) Lake, where in July the gnats rise in clouds 
that hide the sun, and have been known (one hears) to devour a horse 
and his rider in ten minutes; and, what is most interesting of all, Thing- 
vellir, the seat of the ancient federal parliament of the island, with its 
wonderful rock chasms, its lake, its waterfall, its Hill of Laws, its 
swirling pool into which witches were thrown, its island where judicial 
duels were fought out. Then there are incidents of travel without end to 
be enlarged on ; the long weariful journeys on horseback at a foot’s pace, 
usually ending in the dark, the encampments in the churches (which serve 
for inns, and though they supply nothing but a floor to lie down upon, 
and a pulpit to hang wet clothes from, are yet better than the biting 
winds without), the crossing of rivers, sometimes on a steed that can 
scarcely keep its footing among the stones, with the waves rising over its 
neck—sometimes where the stream is too deep for this amusement, driving 
in one’s whole troop cf cavalry with stones and whiperacking, and following 
in a leaky skiff which the torrent whirls away down its eddies ; tent life 
and its pleasures (not so unmixed under the 66th parallel as Mr. Cook’s 
tourists no doubt find them in Palestine); the internal economy of a 
baer, and the tricks one is driven to to get a whiff of fresh air among its 
ancient and fishlike smells, the conversations in dog Latin carried on with 
a worthy priest who has forgotten the little he once knew, the perpetual 
buying, selling, swopping, losing, searching for, and abandoning of horses, 
and general chaffering on the subject of horses, which goes on all day 
and every day, and which no linguistic difficulties seem to interrupt; * 
the food, an inexhaustible topic (although the items are so few), and the 
ardour with which the famished stranger pounces upon cold trout and 
sour curds,t the only dainties an Icelandic larder supplies—all these and 
many more details of the whimsical life one leads there I pass over, spatiis 
exclusus iniquis, and leave to be told by others after me, as they have been 








* The first remark which an Icelander makes when he meets you crossing a 
desert, after the salutation “Come thou blest!” is, “ What will you take for that 
horse ? ” whereto you of course answer by naming thrice the animal’s value, and the 
conversation proceeds in a way which can be imagined. I am tempted to transcribe 
a dialogue on the same topic which took place one morning during our stay at 
Reykjavik. Enter an Icelandic friend: “ Bonus dies, domini.” ‘ Bonus dies, dul- 
cissime. Sedeas, precor, sedeas, nobisque, si quid novi affers, imperti.” “ Equos 
nonne vobis in animo est vestros hic in urbe vendere?” ‘Immo equidem.” ‘“ Quo- 
modo?” Sub hasta.” “Sed mihi alium vobis modum proponere liceat. Rusticus 
quidam ex familia mea nuper advenit ; auditoque hominum sermone de equis vestris, 
mihi dedit mandatum vos rogare quantum pro nigro equo, quantum pro gilvo poscatis.” 
(Short consultation among the vendors.) “ Pro gilvo nos scito summam quadraginta 
imperialium (rikdalers), pro albo autem triginta quatuor poscere.” “ Gilvum quanti 
emistis ? anne quinquaginta? Ecce autem rusticum meum, Steingrimum nomine. ’ 
Enter Steingrimr accordingly, and continuation of the bargain through the interpreter. 

+ This is Skyr, a delicacy of long standing, since it is mentioned in the Saga of 
Egil Skallagrimsson and the Heimskringla. It is eaten with sugar and cream; and 
what cream !—cream in which the horn spoon stands erect! 
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told by many before. And even about the people, though desiring to say a 
word or two, I am somewhat afraid to speak, since I cannot speak with 
confidence. A passing traveller misjudges many things, especially if 
he is ignorant of the language, and though we learnt to read Icelandic 
(and very hard work it proved) we could never talk it. In the capital, 
to be sure, there may be found four or five people who speak English, 
nearly as many Latin, one or two German, and two or three a lan- 
guage which goes by the name of French. But the capital is the least 
genuinely national place in the island, and even there it is with travelled 
and educated men that one communicates through these various media. 
From the women, who are usually the best representatives of social cha- 
racter and spirit, of the ideas, feelings, and usages of an average house- 
hold, we were wholly cut off. They were wonderfully kind and helpful 
when one came in starving and exhausted after a sixteen hours’ ride; and 
had evidently plenty to say—indeed they said it—but we could only 
respond by nods and wreathed smiles and interjectional nouns, and try to 
look as grateful as our power of countenance permitted. 

Any one might fancy that people who inhabit such a country would be 
silent, downcast, gloomy, perhaps sullen und morose ; or, at any rate, on 
Mr. Buckle’s principle, superstitious. Nothing of the kind. The average 
Icelander is more talkative than an average Briton, and much more so 
than a Spaniard ; and though you would not call him downrightly gay, 
there is no want of cheerfulness and good humour. His position, ‘‘ far 
amid the melancholy main,” has not made him—as Mr. Disraeli thinks it 
has made the Irishman—discontented with his country ; on the contrary, 
he tells you it is the fairest land the sun shines on. The solitude of his 
life in an isolated house, miles and miles from the nearest neighbour, 
throws him all the more upon the society of the other inmates, and makes 
him value a neighbour’s visits more than one usually does in London. 
But there is a way in which external conditions do seem to have affected 
the modern Icelander, and moulded his character. He is wanting in dash 
and vigour, and in the spirit of enterprise generally ; has little promptitude 
in his decisions, still less in his movements. Nothing could be more 
unlike than he is in all these respects to those terrible ancestors of his in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, whose whole life was spent in adventures 
by flood and field, for when they were not harrying our coasts they 
were waging blood feuds with some neighbouring chieftain at home, or 
joining in the endless civil wars of Norway. The contrast between the 
magnificent heroes, whose exploits are written in their own magnificent 
Sagas, and the inhabitants of modern Iceland, seem much more striking 
than any which could be drawn between an Englishman, or German, or 
Frenchman, or Greek (assuming the Greek to be what his name implies) 
of to-day and his remote forefathers ; for it is by no means merely a change 
of manners that one sees—in the case of the Icelander the very qualities 
which most strike you in the one are those most conspicuously absent in 
the other. One cause is probably to be found in the restriction of his 
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energies since the decline of piracy and the extinction of the independent 
republic in 1262 to so narrow a field, and to a life which gives no 
opening to enterprise, where there is no hunting because there is nothing 
to hunt, little navigation because no wood to build ships, no joint-stock 
companies because nobody is rich enough to take shares, no public 
meetings because a man lives fifteen or twenty miles from his nearest 
neighbour. But something may also be due to the crushing down of their 
souls by the overwhelming forces of nature. The old Vikings came 
straight from Norway, where the climate is comparatively genial, and the 
land productive ; but the Icelanders have now for ten centuries been 
maintaining a ceaseless struggle against frost and fire, and frost and fire 
have been too much for them. They do not till the ground, for though 
corn and other crops were raised by the first colonists, these will no longer 
ripen, and they have given up the attempt to construct roads, to reclaim 
barren tracts, even to build themselves comfortable houses, because one 
of the terrible spring or winter storms, or more terrible earthquakes, 
may destroy in a moment the labour of many years. Despondency and 
sluggishness may be pardoned to a people which remembers as it were 
yesterday eruptions like that of the Skaptar Jékull in 1783, which 
covered with lava and ashes a tract larger than most English counties, 
and caused, either directly or through the famine it produced, the death 
of a fifth part of the whole population of the island. Nor is it so strange 
that they should set little value on time, or indeed, as one sometimes 
thought in moments of impatience, regard Time as an implacable enemy, 
to be got rid of at all hazards and by all devices. For they have always 
more than enough time for everything they have got to do—more time 
than they need in the three months’ summer to garner in their scanty crop 
of hay, far more than they need in the long unbroken night of winter 
for the men to mend their nets and tools, while the women spin and 
weave the wool into the thick blue vadmal, and out of it make clothes for 
the household. Hence an easy-going, listless sort of mind, as well as 
manner, has grown upon them, which makes them unwilling to hurry or 
exert themselves, no matter what your urgency, and seems to have 
rendered them curiously indifferent to discomforts which a little effort 
might remove or greatly diminish. Nature, to be sure, has a good 
deal to answer for in the wretchedness of an Icelander's lodging and 
food. There is no timber, the stone is bad for building purposes, and one 
must not complain of the absence of luxuries where everything comes over 
a thousand miles of sea. Still, the house need not be a mere rabbit- 
burrow, as it mostly is. It is built of sods, with a few blocks of basalt 
or lava (unmortared, of course) forming the lower part of some of the 
chief walls, is roofed with sods laid over the rafters, and covered on the 
top with grass and weeds, looking, when it stands with a hill bebind it, 
itself so like a hillock that you are in some danger of riding over it, and 
finding the horse’s fore-feet half-way down the smoke-hole before you 
know where you are. Inside, it is a labyrinth of low, dark, and narrow 
passages, with tiny chambers opening off them, one of which has, perhaps, 
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some little furniture, a table or board doing duty for a table, a couple of 
stools, and one or two bedsteads (often in the hollow of the wall). There 
is a small window, butits frame is fixed so that it cannot be opened. 
The air, therefore, is never changed, and as the room is seldom or never 
cleaned ; as the chambers are half-full of dried stock fish, and reek with a 
variety of other hideous smells, any one can fancy what the interior of an 
Icelandic farm-house is like, and can understand why the first thing to be 
done on entering it is to light a pipe and smoke furiously till the room is 
in acloud.* There is but one fire, and that a sorry one, consisting of a 
few smouldering turves, with twigs thrown on when a blaze is wanted to 
make the pot boil; it is in the central chamber, called the fire-house 
(eldhus), and of course does not substantially warm the rest of the house ; 
but although we shivered incessantly, the natives do not seem to find the 
cold disagreeable. How they get on in winter, having no furs, we could 
not make out ; for when we suggested that perhaps they spent all winter 
under the eider-down coverlets, which every house possesses, they replied 
that at no time of the year were they so little in bed. The furniture and 
internal appointments generally are what you might expect in such 
rooms ; but three things no Icelandic farm wants—books, a coffee-pot, 
and a portrait of Jon Sigurdsson, the illustrious leader of the patriotic party. 
After all, some one will say, this squalor is not worse than that of the 
poorest cottagers in Ireland or the Scotch highlands, not so bad as what you 
may see any day in the lowest parts of Liverpool. True enough, but in 
Liverpool the ignorance and spiritless abasement of the people is in keep- 
ing with the wretchedness of their life, whereas in Iceland the contrast 
between the man and the house he lives in is the strongest possible, and 
oversets in a delightful manner all one’s English notions of fitness. He 
is poor, to be sure, poor in the sense of having very little ready money— 
there is less money in all Iceland than in many an English country town. 
But he is a person of some substance and of eminent respectability. He 
is in no danger of want; is the owner of horses, sheep, and oxen, very 
likely of broad lands which his family has held for centuries. His 
pedigree not improbably goes back further than that of all but three 
familiesin England. He considers himself altogether your equal, behaves 
as such (though he now no longer hesitates to receive some remuneration 
for his hospitality), and such, in fact, he is. Along with a certain want 
of finish in some of his personal habits, he has a complete ease and in- 
dependence of manner, and a simple courtesy which, as it flows from this 
ease, is in no danger of being mistaken for servility. He is, moreover, an 
educated man, who, if a priest, speaks a little Latin, anyhow perhaps a 
little Danish, has learnt pretty much all that the island has to teach him, 
and is certain to be familiar with the masterpieces of his own ancient litera- 
ture. It is this knowledge of the Sagas that has more than anything else 
given a measure of elevation as well as culture to his mind. It has 





* Ghastly tales are told by many travellers of the insects ; but herein we thought 
the country maligned, for though reasonably well bitten now and then, we were 
neyer eaten up but once. 
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stimulated his imagination, and added to his people and country a sort of 
historical dignity which their position in the modern world could never 
entitle them to. It has also cultivated his taste, given him a turn for 
reading generally, made him capable of taking in ideas. Few are the 
houses in Iceland which do not contain a library; and twice, in spots of 
rather exceptional wretchedness, I found exceptionally good ones—one 
chiefly of legal and historical treatises, the other an excellent collection 
of Sagas and poetry, in a lonely and miserable hovel at the foot of Hekla. 
It is a remarkable evidence of the power of an old literature which has 
struck deep root in the minds and affection of the people that, ever since 
the golden days when that literature sprang up, there have not been want- 
ing, except for about a century and a half of darkness before the Re- 
formation, poets as well as prose writers of substantial merit. The last 
fifty years have produced several highly valued, and, so far as a stranger 
can judge, rightly valued by their countrymen ; and one is told that at this 
moment “ to be a good skald,”’ as the Sagas express it, is no rare accom- 
plishment, and that many of the farmers and priests at whose houses we 
stayed are able to turn a neat sonnet on occasion, just as their ancestors 
were wont to pour forth those strange little poems (visus) which are the 
despair of modern interpreters. Strangest of all, this literature has pre- 
served the language almost untouched by the wearing and varying in- 
fluences of time and foreign intercourse. Modern Icelandic has adopted 
a very few Danish and Latin words, has dropped a few old grammatical 
forms, and has introduced some slightly different modes of construction. 
But, for all practical purposes, it is the Icelandic of the twelfth century ; 
and differs less from the language which Egil, son of Skallagrim, spoke 
when he fought against the Scots for King Athelstan in a.p. 986 than the 
English of Tennyson differs from that of Gower, or the French of Michelet 
from Philip of Comines. 

To a traveller, these historic memories which hover round him in 
Iceland rather heighten the impression of melancholy which its scenery 
makes. The ghosts of those terrible heroes seem to stalk across the 
desert plains, mourning the downfall of their isle. All its glories belong 
to days long past, the days of the free republic; since the submission to 
Norway it has dropped out of the sight of Europe, its climate has grown 
more bitter, its people have lost their old force and splendour; they live 
no longer in spacious dwellings such as the Sagas describe; they fetch 
home no shiploads of costly spoils from the coasts of Gaul and Spain. 
But to the people themselves these historic memories bring nothing but 
pleasure and pride ; they spend the long night of winter in listening to the 
exploits of Gunnar and Bersi, or the wiles of Gudrin, or the unhappy loves 
of Helga the Fair and Gunnlaugr Snake-tongue read to them as they sit 
at work by some one planted in the midst. And within the last few years 
their reviving patriotism, fed by these memories, has extorted from Den- 
mark the re-establishment of the ancient Althing, though in a new form 
and at a new place; and will not be content till the rights of the island 
to local self-government are fully recognised. 
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Manners are simple in Iceland, as indeed in all the Scandinavian 
countries ; and all the simpler here because there is really no distinction 
of ranks. Nobody is rich, and hardly anybody abjectly poor; everybody 
has to work for himself, and works (except, to be sure, a few storekeepers 
in Reykjavik, and at one or two spots on the coast), with his own hands. 
Wealth would not raise a man much above his fellows, and there are 
indeed no means of employing it except in supplying a house with what 
would be thought in England indispensable comforts. Wealth, therefore, 
is not greatly coveted (although the Icelander likes a good bargain, espe- 
cially in horseflesh), and an air of cheerful contentment reigns. The 
farm servant scarcely differs from the farmer, and probably, if a steady 
fellow, ends by marrying the farmer’s daughter and getting a farm him- 
self.* There is no title of respect, save Herra to the bishop and Sira to 
a priest ; not even such a title as Mr. or Mrs., or Esquire. If you go to 
call for a lady you tap at the door and ask if Ingibjorg or Valgerér is in; or, 
if you wish to give her her full name, Ingibjorg Thorvaldsdottir, or Eiriks- 
dottir, or Bjarnardottir (as the case may be), for there is no title of polite- 
ness to apply. Her name, moreover, is her own name, unchanged from 
birth to death ; for as there are no surnames or family names among the Ice- 
landers, but only Christian names, there is no reason for a wife assuming 
her husband’s name, and she is Thorvaldsdottir after her marriage with 
Gudmundr just as before, while her children are Gudmundsson and Gud- 
mundsdottir. When such a concession is made to the rights of women, 
it is a little surprising to find that she is in any other respect treated as 
an inferior, not usually sitting down to table with the men of the family, 
but waiting on them, and dining separately. Otherwise, however, women 
seem sufficiently well off, having full rights of property, and riding 
valorously about the country wherever they will; and we could not hear 
that there was any movement for their emancipation, or indeed for social 
reform of any kind, though, to be sure, imperfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage restricted our enquiries. In one regard, the women of Iceland 
have obtained a completer equality than their sisters in continental 
Europe. They receive exactly the same education as the men do. There 
are no schools in the island naturally, as families live mostly a dozen 
miles apart ; and instruction is therefore given by the father to his sons 
and daughters alike and together, the priest—where there is a priest— 
sometimes adding a little Latin or Danish. Thus the girl learns all her 
parents can teach her, and is as good an arithmetician, and as familiar 
with the Sagas, as her brothers. Accomplishments, of course, are pretty 
well out of the question; painting, not only from the difficulty of pro- 
curing the materials, but because there is really nothing to paint; dancing, 





* Crime is all but unknown ; and though they have built a new prison at Reyk- 
javik, I could not hear that there was any prospect of inmates, and should certainly, 
on our promised next visit, apply for lodgings there, as it is the only stone house in 
the place, except the Governor’s, and occupies the finest site. 

+ Some few families have adopted the Danish fashion of a surname ; but this 
practice, which is quite an innovation, is said to be already declining. 
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because you can seldom gather a sufficiently large party, and have no rooms 
big enough ; instrumental music, on account of the impossibility of trans- 
porting a piano over rocks and bogs on the back of a pony. Neverthe- 
less, we found in a remote house (a good wooden house, by the way), 
upon the coast, where we were hospitably entertained for a day and night, 
not only a piano, but several young ladies who could play excellently on 
it and a guitar, accompanying themselves to songs in four or five lan- 
guages, the Swedish, as we thought, the prettiest of all. They lived in 
the most desolate spot imaginable—the sea roaring in front on a long 
strand; inland, a plain of dreary bog, and behind it, miles away, grim 
shapeless mountains. They had no neighbours within ten or fifteen miles, 
and told us they were often without a visitor for months together. But 
they were as bright and cheerful as possible; and though they did not 
respond to the suggestion of a dance, they sang and played to two of us 
all evening long in the tiny drawing-room, while the storm howled with- 
out; and their worthy father (who was a sort of general merchant for that 
part of the island), and the lord-lieutenant of the county, who had dropped 
in from his house thirty or forty miles off, brewed noble bowls of punch, 
and held forth to our third comrade, in a strange mixture of tongues, 
upon the resources of Iceland, and the prospects of opening, by means 
of British capital, a flourishing trade in sulphur. 

As for society, it must not be imagined that there is any society 
in Iceland in the same sense as in England or America. Except at 
weddings or funerals there are no social gatherings; even in the town 
an entertainment is the rarest thing in the world, and in the country it is 
impossible. There are no ‘county people,” no ‘best sets,’ and hence 
no struggles to get into them. But there is not only a great deal of practical 
hospitality, everybody staying as a matter of courseat everybody else’s house, 
but a very generous spirit shown in giving it. This is one of the things 
which one most enjoys in travelling there, and which atones for many dis- 
comforts. Everywhere you meet a hearty welcome; all that the house affords 
is set before you, the best room is at your service, and what is done, be it 
great or little, is done in an ungrudging spirit, and with genuine kindliness 
of manner. In fact, the strongest impression which we carried away, after 
that of the grimness of the scenery, was that of the geniality of the people, 
and the pleasant sense of a social equality which involves no obtrusive 
self-assertion by the poorer, since it is the natural result of the conditions 
under which life goes on. 

Hospitality, it may be said, is natural enough in a wilderness where 
the least engaging stranger brings news, and varies somehow the intense 
monotony of life. But in Iceland, as nothing ever happens, there can 
hardly be even news to bring, except round the coast, where the expected 
arrival of a ship is a great event; and the people have singularly little 
curiosity about other countries. The two newspapers (to which I believe a 
third has since been added) contained only the most trival local incidents 
and reflections on the Danish Government. Nobody (except of course 
those few who had themselves travelled) enquired what was passing in the 
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great world of Europe. Some had just heard of the fall of Louis Napo- 
leon two years before ; but not a question was put as to the war or its re- 
sults on France, and when one volunteered remarks they excited no 
interest. Once or twice I was asked whether London was not a large 
town, and if I had seen when in America the Icelandic colony at Milwau- 
kee, but here curiosity about foreign countries stopped. The fact was that 
they did not know enough about the phenomena of the world outside 
to know what to ask about it ; while, as to its politics or social or literary 
movements, they felt that nothing that happened there would or could 
make any difference to them. To them at least what the French call the 
‘‘ solidarity of the peoples”’ has not any meaning or application. No 
political revolution, no ascendancy of democracy or imperialism, no revival 
or decay of literature or art, no scientific invention, will substantially affect 
their lives. Steam and the telegraph have done nothing for them, for there 
is not a steam-engine or galvanic battery in the country; and though a 
steamboat visits them six times a year, trade is not more brisk than in the 
old days. Even those discoveries which seem of the most universal utility, 
discoveries in medicine and surgery, are practically useless to them, who 
have but one doctor.* 

And this is the third and last of the dominant impressions which one 
receives in Iceland—an impression of utter isolation and detachment from 
the progress of the world; stronger here than in the remotest wilds 
of America, because it is an old country, because its inhabitants are 
civilised, and because you know that whichever way the currents of trade 
and population may flow, they will never turn hither. The farmer of the 
interior of Iceland, or the north-west coast, lives on and is clothed by the 
produce of his own hillside, reads only his own language, hears of the 
great world but once or twice a year: what do its excitements and 
changes signify to him? What can they signify even to his late descend- 
ants ? Human life is reduced to its simplest elements; and one feels how 
permanent those elements are, and how small a part man plays in the 
order of things. Nature confronts him, strong, inexorable, always the 
same; and he remains the same. because unable to resist her. It is not 
wholly, it is not even chiefly, a dismal feeling, this sense of isolation and 
stillness in Icelandic life. The traveller enjoys for himself the most abso- 
lute immunity from the interruptions of his usual interests and duties that 
can be imagined, for no news from Europe can reach him; he may be 
offered a seat in the Cabinet, or accused of forgery, or pourtrayed in Vanity 
Fair—he will know nothing about it till his return. And he sees that the 
native Icelander, if he wants some of those requisites for the enjoyment 
of life which custom has made us expect, wants also many of the foun- 
tains of bitterness which spring up in a highly civilised society, and pos- 
sesses all that philosophy can admit to be necessary for happiness. 





* He is a very delightful and energetic old doctor, who travels up and down con- 
stantly, trying to diffuse sound ideas regarding health ; but no one man can do much 
in such an area. 


27—5 
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Comfort he has never known, and therefore does not miss; and he has 
the primal human affections, healthful and useful labour, books to ennoble 
his life by connecting him with the past and the future, the changing 
seasons, clouds and the colours of sunset, and, most of all, calm and the 
freedom from temptations—secura quies et nescia fallere vita. When the 
first Norwegians came to Iceland, driven forth by the conquests of 
Harold the Fair-haired, they found it already inhabited by a few saintly 
Trish hermits, who soon disappeared before the intruders. It is still a 
place to be commended to those who are tired of the giddy world and 
would give themselves to meditation upon everlasting problems. 

These wandering reminiscences have rambled on further than was 
intended, yet many things have been passed over which it would have 
been pleasant to speak of—whimsical incidents of travel, curious little 
bits of ancient usage, such as the institution of parish arbitrators to whom 
a dispute must be submitted before it turns to a law-suit; instances of 
the friendly warmth with which the people are ready to receive strangers 
who do not give themselves airs, and which culminated in a farewell 
entertainment, at which the health of the departing visitors was proposed 
by a dear old friend, in a long Latin speech, with an eloquence and com- 
mand of Ciceronianisms that put the answerer to shame. Enjoyable, 
however, heartily enjoyable, as we found our two months there, I 
cannot say that other travellers would, any more than I can feel sure 
that the views and sentiments I have tried to express are those which the 
aspect of the country and people will suggest to others. Even in our 
little party there were those who balanced very differently the pleasures 
and the miseries of our lot, and opinions diverged upon all sorts of 
Icelandic questions; one, for instance, maintaining the Icelanders to be 
an exceptionally religious people; a second, exceptionally unreligious ; 
while the third thought them neither more nor less religious than the rest 
of the world. (Each still holds to his own view, so I commend the matter 
to the next traveller.) On the whole, our conclusion was that tourists, 
even those who are tired of Alps and Pyrenees, ought not to be advised to 
visit Iceland, unless they either are interested in Scandinavian literature 
and history, or belong to that happy and youthful class which enjoys a 
rough life for its own sake. Life in Iceland is certainly very rough, and 
if it may strengthen the strong, it tries too severely the weak. But he 
who does not fear hardships, and penetrates the desert interior, or coasts 
the wild north-west, may rest assured that he will find a new delight to 
the study of the ancient literature of the island, and of the island itself 
will carry away an ineffaceable impression. Ineffaceable, not only because 
it is peculiar, but because it is so simple; for as respects nature, it is the 
impression of an unchangeable present; as respects man, of an un- 
returning past. Iceland had a glorious dawn, and has lain in twilight 
ever since; it is hardly possible that she should again be called on to 
play a part in European history. But the brightness of that dawn 
can never fade entirely from her hills, or cease to ennoble the humble 
lives of her people. James Brycz. 
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Tue readers of the Spectator will remember the journal of the candid 
Clorinda, who at one in the afternoon calls for her handkerchief and 
works half a violet leaf. At the end of the week Clorinda moralizes as 
follows :-— 

‘Upon looking back to this my journal,” she says, ‘‘I am ata loss to 
know whether I pass my time well or ill, and indeed never thought of 
considering how I did it before I perused your speculation upon that sub- 
ject. I scarce find a single action in these five days that I can thoroughly 
approve of, excepting the working upon the violet leaf, which I am 
resolved to finish the first day I am at leisure.” 

Clorinda has evidently some respect for her needle. In her day the 
golden age of embroidery was not quite over. I have no doubt that the 
violets of her time, though stiffly drawn, were harmoniously shaded. The 
faded wreaths may still be to be seen, perhaps in some museum or reposi- 
tory of ancient goods, shaming the forward steam-propelled ornamentation 
of later generations by their modest graces. It would be indeed strange 
if hand-work did not surpass machinery in that same quality which makes 
a drawing superior to a photograph, a letter to a printed circular. 
Hitherto it has given us many yards of indifferent and formal produce in 
the place perhaps of as many inches of really good and worthy ornament ; 
but now, says the Report, it has become probable that furniture will be de- 
corated by the hands of women quite, or nearly, as cheaply as by machinery. 
‘‘ Hand-work is not only more beautiful, but it is thoroughly durable (the 
Exhibition of Ancient Needlework at South Kensington proved this), and 
each example has an individual interest and value.’’ The Report then 
goes on to point out, ‘the peculiar advantage of this employment for 
gentlewomen who find themselves obliged to earn a living. The work is 
fascinating in itself, and brings out the best powers of the worker, while 
its endless variety and intellectual interest obviate all the weariness of 
monotony.” 

I cannot help contrasting this quotation and that from Clorinda’s 
journal with a description I met with by chance a few days ago in George 
Sand’s novel of Mauprat. It is of Edmée, the heroine, and her wool- 
work : — 

‘Elle était penchée sur sa tapisserie, et de temps en temps elle levait 
leg yeux sur son pére pour interroger les moindres mouvements de son 
sommeil. Mais que de patience et de résignation dans tout son étre! 
Edmée n’aimait pas les travaux d’aiguille; elle avait l’esprit trop sérieux 
pour attacher de l’importance a l’effet d’une nuance a cété d’une nuance, 
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et ala régularité d’un point press¢ contre un autre point ; mais depuis 
que son pére, en proie aux infirmités de la vieillesse, ne quittait presque plus 
son fauteuil, elle ne quittait plus son pére un seul instant; et ne pouvant 
toujours lire et vivre par l’esprit, elle avait senti la nécessité d’adopter ces 
occupations féminines. Dans une de ces luttes obscures qui s’accom- 
plissent souvent sous nos yeux sans que nous en soupconnions le mérite, 
elle avait fait plus que de dompter son caractére, elle avait changé jusqu’a 
la circulation de son sang.” 

As one reads the page one can imagine the pattern that Edmée is 
tracing as she numbs away the time of her lover's absence; and her 
stitches mark the length of the slow-passing hours in line upon line of 
dull, unmeaning ornament, and dismal monotonies. No wonder that 
George Sand, great and impatient mistress of vivid colouring, of mystical 
workmanship; a weaver of unexpected and harmonious patterns, the 
unwinder of complicated threads of fate and life, speaks with scornful 
disparagement of the mechanical labour of Edmée’s hands; but not so 
would she write of intelligent work with some interest and meaning in its 
intention. Clorinda, with unconscious art, might have given Edmee a 
hint as to her pattern. I am sure she would have liked to peep (with 
bright eyes enhanced by that fascinating patch which took so long to place) 
behind a certain red curtain that a friendly hand held up one bright spring 
morning not long ago; I dare say Edmée herself might have exclaimed, 
seeing a pleasant and unexpected sight; Clorinda would certainly have 
noted it all down in her journal on her return to her home, and to the at- 
tentions of Mr. Froth. 

Behind the red curtain is a long and lofty room, into which the sun 
comes streaming, and where some twenty ladies are at work at tables and 
embroidery-frames, among shining heaps and folds of satin, veils of 
silver paper, packets of silk, bright tinted patterns. The heads are 
bent ; the stitches are falling; there is a certain sense of serenity and 
application which strikes you as you come in—of colour and sunshine upon 
it. For one thing, a work-room of ladics is not a usual sight, and one is 
naturally impressed by some feeling of quiet refinement, in the place of 
that stolid dulness and indifference which so often weighs upon one’s 
spirits, and one’s conscience too, as one looks into some of those work- 
places, for which one feels in some measure responsible. 

Perhaps there may have been a time when such sights as this in 
Sloane Street were more usual than they are now. One has read of the 
chatelaines sitting, surrounded by maidens, in the castle-hall, and working 
many a scroll and patient conceit of tapestry against their lord’s return. 
One has seen the result of Queen Matilda’s perseverance, as she turned 
her days and years into long histories (what a strange law of life it is, by 
which people turn the vaguest of things, secret impatiences, weariness, 
want of money or interest, into tangible, hard shape, into stitches, into 
black lines upon paper, into coming and going, other people’s affairs, into 
visiting cards, order, disorder, as the case may be !). ( 
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Here most certainly was a useful impulse of benevolence and cultivated 
instinct come to life; a new possibility among all the impossible things 
which are in the world. 

No one noticed us as we came in. The stitches went on falling into their 
places. I could have imagined some such scene in the days when a Ra- 
phael himself might have come walking in with a design for tapestry, or when 
a Botticelli did not disdain to trace a pattcrn for the petticoat of a goddess. 
The two chatelaines, whose special interest lies among these workers, 
were standing in the midst directing. The work-mistress was going her 
rounds, the secretary was bringing her report, the workers were silently 
progressing. As Lady A went by, some of them looked up to smile 
at a familiar face. Patterns were flowing in a prim and measured cadence 
upon moon-lit and sun-lit stuffs. Here is a honeysuckle border starting 
from its suave satin ground, crisp and stately and harmonious. 

When: the lady for whom these honeysuckles were made went to 
Court in her raiment of fine necdlework, no wonder that the people look- 
ing on admired as she passed. Most of them said it was rare old brocade 
—an heirloom in the great family to which she belongs; but our ladies 
have shown that they can do as well as the workers who lived in the 
most golden age of art. Some of the appliqué work is so well restored, 
that it is impossible to tell the difference between that of our ladies and 
their century-ago ancestresses. I saw a noble crimson flood of damask 
embroidered with a stately pattern which Titian himself might have liked 
to paint ; and then again came great sun-flowers turning their faces to the 
sun, upon brown and upon velvet. One beautiful screen was shown us 
of pearl-green satin, blooming into a garden for a royal princess. Pink 
delicate hollyhocks rearing their full and stately heads, birds suddenly 
flying into a silken existence, corn heads, lilies uprearing on their stems. 
Surely the fairy princesses must have come to Sloane Street for their 
magic court robes, sunlight and moonlight stuffs and starry mantles. It 
remains to be seen whether the school will be able to stamp the mark of 
its work upon this Manchester age. “ That the work is charming is 
beyond a doubt, as also that it rises to the dignity of art, being kindled 
with that something beyond mere mechanism which should belong to all 
manual labour, of whatever kind it may be. The ladies are in some 
measure artists; their stitches are set with a certain intelligence and 
cultivation which tells even in a pattern traced upon a sampler. ‘The 
colour of that bird’s wings kept me awake last night,” I heard the 
work-mistress saying. No wonder that the bird plumes in harmonious 
tints upon its satin, As I think of the place, numberless pleasant, 
handsome things occur to me. There was a peacock dazzling upon a 
sunset blaze of gold, there were gentle little daisies flowering upon a 
melodious green ground. 

The Report says that the School was started, first of all to revive a 
beautiful and practically lost art ; secondly, to provide private and suitable 
employment for gentlewomen wishing to earn a living. 
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The story of the rise of the School I heard froma lady connected with 
the place. The original foundress, she told me, had always been interested 
in the art, and had herself designed and worked some embroidery for her 
own house. One day an upholsterer, who was at work for her, happened 
to say, ‘If this kind of thing were for sale, I could always command a 
price for as much of it as I could get.” These words struck the lady, 
who began to think of the possibility of using her gift to some useful end, 
as she remembered some girls to whom she had given her patterns and 
instruction at different times. Some of these were young ladies to whom 
a suitable employment would be of all boons the most welcome. She 
spoke to them on the subject, and established a little class in her own 
drawing-room. Then she went to a friend, another kind chatelaine, who 
listened to her scheme for a while, and then suddenly held out her hand 
and said, ‘‘ Let us be partners,” and so the thing was done. The pro- 
posed scheme was to open a workroom, where ornamental work should be 
produced with some intention and harmony of colour and charm of design, 
and at the same time to employ those ladies whose cultivated instincts 
would be valuable in such an occupation. 

The little enterprise was started, but struggled with many difficulties. 
The first manager, Mrs. Dolby, whose experience and special gifts had 
seemed to be the mainspring of the whole enterprise, fell ill and died at a 
time when one of the two ladies so much interested in the success of the 
venture was herself ill and confined to her bed. The staff of workers 
was organised, but everything else had to be found out day by day. Mrs. 
Dolby’s loss was irreparable: nobody else had any knowledge of the 
practical working of such a scheme. ‘‘ Fortunately at this crisis Princess 
Christian, who had become interested in the scheme, came forward, and 
‘her unfailing encouragement and unselfish personal exertions’ in a mea- 
sure helped to carry the undertaking through at a time when it was in the 
greatest danger of collapse.” 

I cannot help further quoting an interesting passage from the Report : 


Up to that time the School had profited by Mrs. Dolby’s large experience and 
exceptional knowledge of the highest branches of needlework, and her rare powers of 
tuition. But since her death, as no really efficient substitute could be found, it has 
been forced painfully to work out every detail, and to solve each problem as it arose 
by the slow and expensive process of many failures, crowned at last by success—a 
success, perhaps, the more complete because earned by experience. This, however, 
was not the only obstacle. There was the difficulty—a very real one—of training in 
regular, careful, and accurate habits of work, ladies accustomed to easy leisure rather 
than professional work ; the difficulty of admitting all without distinction of creed 
(which, without great and patient care, might have led to painful discord); the 
difficulty of organizing a staff among the ladies themselves, ignorant of business, and 
with only a few months’ experience of art-work, while there was none to lead them 
but an amateur with only an amateur’s experience, and a complete stranger to com- 
mercial affairs. ‘Then there were the further difficulties of valuing and classing work; 
of having materials specially made and dyed (sometimes dyed at the School) to 
reproduce the rich harmony of ancient colour; of forming a code of regulations; in 
short, of initiating nothing less than a thorough business system for which there was 
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no precedent. Many of these hindrances being much increased by the humble size 
of the School’s original quarters (a small room over a bonnet shop), it was decided by 
H.R.H. the President and Council last May that the first thing to do was to find a 
suitable house. The house was found (31 Sloane Street), fortunately well adapted 
for the purpose, and the School was settled there in July, 1873. 

From this time the history of the School may be said properly to begin. Though 
only known to a circle of private friends, orders have been sent in to a large extent— 
in many cases of such a value as to require large sums to be expended in executing 
them ; and one of the most satisfactory proofs of the confidence which has been so 
quickly earned is the quantity of ancient needlework of the utmost value and rarity 
which has been confided to the School to be transferred, repaired, added to, or 
copied, &c. 

Forty-three ladies are now (Oct. 1873) on the regular books, and their numbers 
are being added to from time to time. Each lady pays an entrance fee of 5/., and 
she must reside in London, and practically devote her life to the work, as in any other 


profession. 
Work is not paid for by time, but by the piece, so that the most skilful and rapid 


worker earns the largest sums. 


Some of the ladies live in the house, and a dinner is provided for 
them at acertain hour. Where it is possible, they take the work away. 
The secretary, Miss Tarner, told me that in some cases she was able to 
look after younger girls, or absentees from sickness. There is a natural 
and kindly esprit de corps which I need not dwell upon, but which 
seemed to me not the least of the advantages to be gained by such co- 
operation. 

It is no use—so Miss Turner told us—for persons to come who have 
not already worked with some natural aptitude—‘ with fingers instead of 
thumbs,” as she said, laughing; and it is no use for ladies not living in 
London to apply; many of those we saw were married and living in 
homes of their own; one or two were young girls. There had been but 
few cases of incompetence and incompatibility; for by long experience, 
Miss Turner, who is deeply interested in her work, can now tell who is 
likely to do well in the School, and she only admits those of whom she has 
good hope. 

I think we must all allow the real gratitude which we must feel to those 
who try to discern, behind the dull contrivance and commonplace of daily 
toil and life, the secret of an artistic fitness and beauty which certainly 
exists in most things and most places, but which so many cares and pre- 
occupations combine to choke and to hide away. Those who have means 
and leisure beyond the actual calls of a daily and laborious existence are 
doing most practical and useful work when they try to make things more 
fit and more full of interest and beauty for others. Where cultivated 
human instincts deal with material things, some true and valuable result 
must come from the contact. 


We all have our household gods, whether or not we recognize the fact ; 
and we all pay them homage in a fashion of our own—gods of associa- 
tion, of harmony, of fancy, of long-expected realisation, These super- 
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natural visitors hide unsuspected in many a shabby place and corner. 
Some are visible only to certain people and at certain times; others, 
again, disclose their secret to any who have the gift to recognise their 
divinity ; and I, for my part, honestly believe that nothing exists which 
may not be made more worthy by their touch, and none of us that may 
not benefit by recognising their existence in our daily life. What god 
from Parnassus has laid his hand upon those shabby garret walls—upon 
the torn curtain hanging from the pole—the broken jar standing in the 
sunshine, with its sprouting balsaam plant? The curtain is weather- 
seamed and stained by wet; the jar is cracked, the wall is smoked; but 
the blue serenity of the sky outside shows beyond the balsaam pot and 
the ragged curtain ; some mysterious harmony in those shabby russet tones 
is melting to tranquillity upon the gray ; the faded blue of the drapery is 
falling into shadow, the bright culminating flash of the flower flames a life 
into it all. Art seems to be a sort of soul to life that reaches us and up- 
lifts with a strange yet gentle might of inspiration. I could imagine that 
a real and mighty work of art might even share in that same life which 
belongs to natural things—brightening and changing from day to day ; 
fading-and dimming sometimes, and then again behold it re-created for 
us, and standing as in a shrine, supreme and triumphant and revealed. 

So, not long ago, was she of Milo revealed. Suddenly, and for one 
instant, she seemed to thrill with a divine and mighty life; not life such 
as ours, struggling for something—it knows not what—or clinging to de- 
finite things, passionately apprehending for one moment and forgetting 
the next. This was something beyond—absolute, dominant and self- 
sufficing—that seemed to thrill with the sound of some faint Olympian 
music, stirring, not to effort, but to an existence more complete and 
more supreme. 

And it is no small thing to learn from others to like that which is to 
be liked—to see the golden radiance of the gods where it falls, upon the 
the head of a goddess or the fringe of a garment ; nor shall we live our own 
lives the less completely for such warmth and revivification. 
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Coa Friend Peaving England in September. 


DeEAR FRIEND, you leave our chary northern clime, 
Now that the daylight’s waning, and the leaf 

Hangs sere on chesnut bough, and beech, and lime; 
The husbandman has garnered every sheaf; 
Pale autumn leads us to the lingering grief 

Of melancholy winter; while you fly 

On summer’s swallow-wings to Italy. 


Great cities—greater in decay and death— 
Dream-like with immemorial repose— 
Whose ruins like a shrine for ever sheath 
The mighty names and memories of those 
Who lived and died to die no more—shall close 
Your happy pilgrimage; and you shall learn, 
Breathing their ancient air, the thoughts that burn 


For ever in the hearts of after men:-- 

Yea, from the very soil of silent It:me 
You shall grow wise ; and walking, live again 
The lives of buried peoples, and become 
A child by right of that eternal home, 
Cradle and grave of empires, on whose walls 
The sun himself subdued to reverence falls. 
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TO A FRIEND LEAVING ENGLAND IN SEPTEMBER. 


You will see Naples and the orange-groves 

Deep-set of cool Sorrento—green and gold 
Mingling their lustre by calm azure coves, 

Or like the fabled dragon fold on fold 

Curled in the trough of cloven hills, or rolled 
Down vales Hesperian, through dim caverned shades 
Of palace ruins and lone colonnades: 


Capri, the perfect island—boys and girls 
Free as spring flowers, straight, tall, and musical 
Of movement; in whose eyes and clustering curls 
The youth of Greece still lingers ; whose feet fall 
Like kisses on green turf by cypress tall 
And pine-tree shadowed; who, unknowing care, 
Draw love and laughter from the innocent air: 


“ Ravenna in her widowhood—the waste 


Where dreams a withered ocean; where the hand 
Of time has gently played with tombs defaced 
Of priest and emperor; where the temples stand, 
Proud in decay, in desolation grand,— 
Solemn and sad like clouds that lingeringly 
Sail and are loth to fade upon the sky: 


Siena, Bride of Solitude, whose eyes 

Are lifted o’er the russet hills to scan 
Immeasurable tracts of limpid skies, 

Arching those silent sullen plains where man 

Fades like a weed mid mouldering marshes wan; 
Where cane and pine and cypress, poison-proof, 
For death and fever spread their stately roof. 


You will see Venice—glide as though in dreams 

Midmost a hollowed opal: for her sky, 
Mirrored upon the ocean-pavement, seems 

At dawn and eve to build in vacancy 

A wondrous bubble-dome of wizardry, 
Suspended where the light, all ways alike 
Circumfluent, upon her sphere may strike. 
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There Titian, Tintoret, and Giambellin, 
And that strong master of a myriad hues, 
The Veronese, like flowers with odours keen, 
Shall smite your brain with splendours: they confuse 
The soul that wandering in their world must lose 
Count of our littleness, and ery that then 
The gods we dream of walked the earth like men. 


¥ * * * x 


About your feet the myrtles will be set, 
Grey rosemary, and thyme, and tender blue 
Of love-pale labyrinthine violet ; 
Flame-born anemones will glitter through 
Dark aisles of roofing pine-trees; and for you 
The golden jonquil and starred asphodel 
And hyacinth their speechless tales will tell. 


The nightingales for you their tremulous song 
Shall pour amid the snowy scented bloom 
Of wild acacia bowers, and all night long 
Through starlight-flooded spheres of purple gloom 
Still lemon boughs shall spread their faint perfume, 
Soothing your sense with odours sweet as sleep, 
While wind-stirred eypresses low music keep. 


For you the mountain Generous shall yield 

His wealth of blossoms in the noon of May— 
Fire-balls of peonies, and pearls concealed 

Of lilies in thick leafage, glittering spray 

Of pendulous laburnum boughs, that sway 
To scarce-felt breezes, gilding far and wide 
With liquid splendour all the broad hill-side. 


Yea, and what time the morning mists are furled 
On lake low-lying and prodigious plain, 

And on the western sky the massy world 
Contracts her shadow—for the sun-beams gain 
Unseen, yet growing,—while the awful train 

Of cloudless Alps stand garish, mute and chill, 

Waiting the sun’s kiss with pale forehead still,— 
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You from his crest shall see the sudden fire 
Flash joyous: lo! the solitary snow 

First blushing! Broader now, brighter and higher, 
Shoots the strong ray; the mountains row by row 
Receive it, and the purple valleys glow ; 

The smooth lake-mirrors laugh ; till silently 

Throbs with full light and life the jocund sky! 


Farewell: you pass; we tarry: yet for us 
Is the long weary penitential way 
Of thought that souls must travel, dubious, 
With tottering steps and eyes that wane away 
"Neath brows more wrinkle-withered day by day: 
Farewell! There is no rest except in death 


“ For him who stays or him who journeyeth. 
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Artificial Wemory. 


a 


WueEn tbe inimitable cavalier of the sad countenance was for imitating 
Beltenebros’ madness in the Sierra Morena, he wished Sancho to learn 
by heart a love-letter to that Dulcinea, of whom it is recorded in the Arabic 
to her honour that she was the best hand at salting pork in La Mancha. 
But Sancho said, ‘‘ Write it, your worship, for it’s sheer nonsense to trust 
anything to my memory, since my noddle is such that very often I can’t 
even remember my ownname.” ‘There are, in fact, those whose capacity 
is so confined that they can only follow one particular science, and by 
applying his mental powers to more than the study of refranes Sancho might 
have been in the unenviable position of that Biscayan who forgot his own 
language, and did not learn the Castilian. So, whether the father of 
proverbs, by the aid of the thread now about to be spun, might have 
succeeded in tracing the idea of his own name through the labyrinth of 
oblivion, is extremely doubtful, but between him and Pascal, who is said 
never to have forgotten anything—an intellectual Corinth not given to all to 
attain—there are very many orders of minds, and to the amusement or 
instruction of these the following pages may perhaps somewhat conduce. 
To say that Sancho’s memory was that of a beast would neither be true 
nor a compliment to the brute creation. It is certain that other animals 
than man are endowed with memory—excellent memory sometimes—and 
use it unaided by tue gospel preached of Simonides and Cicero, Kistner 
and Feinaigle. When a cow is bereaved of her calf she remembers that 
accident, and laments her misfortune with familiar lowing, and when a 
horse, rejoicing in his strength, hears the jangle of his harness, and sees 
his well-known trappings, he snorts, rolling (as Virgil says) ‘ under his 
distended nostrils collected fire,” pawing the ground for very impatience 
and pricking his ears at his master’s voice, possessed by a memory of, 
and a passionate yearning for, his accustomed course. Parrots, doubtless, 
retain the pattern or idea of Pretty Poll in their minds, during their 
repeated essays and gradual approach to perfection in the enunciation of 
that familiar formula. Cats or dogs, who are supposed to be without reason, 
yet remember and return to their accustomed homes, though transported 
from them by night, and to a considerable distance. Horne Tooke thought it 
would have been well if Monboddo had imitated the example of Porphyry’s 
partridge, quoted by his lordship, and foreborne his noise until he was 
spoken to. 

Once upon a time a barber at Rome possessed a very clever magpie. 
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Through the street in which he lived a rich man was carried out to 
burial, accompanied by much music. After this the bird remained for 
a season mute, not even uttering those cries by which he was wont to 
express his desire for food. Those who before wondered at his voice were 
now amazed by his silence. Some supposed witchcraft was at work, 
others deemed the pie deafened by the sound of the music. But nothing 
of the kind was the cause. The bird was occupied in meditation, busied, 
in fact, about vocal and instrumental harmony. For suddenly it burst 
out, not into its old familiar phrases, but into an exact imitation of all 
the songs and orchestral pieces played at the rich man’s funeral. This 
story, told by Plutarch, may be collated with several in Jesse’s Gleanings. 

‘In the Republic of Letters,” says Bayle, ‘‘ memory is almost as ne- 
cessary as life.” The proposition that it is useless to read books unless 
memory take charge of their contents requires no proof; and it is equally 
futile to hear any worthy thing with one ear which goes out speedily at the 
other. It is obvious, since we only know so much as we remember, that 
without this secondary perception no intellectual improvement could result 
from the most enlightened and extended experience. Plato, indeed, goes 
so far-as to suppose that all human knowledge is but a recollection, after 
long oblivion, of what the soul knew before its imprisonment in matter. 
Without this spiritual spigot of memory we should, like the virgin 
daughters of Danaus, fill our urns at the fountain of the waters of wisdom 
in vain. And at the best, memory is like that bridge in the Vision of 
Mirza, which serves to carry only a few of our ideas in safety over the 
deep dark sea of oblivion, while the great majority fall through its hidden 
holes and fissures. The most retentive mind but resembles, to quote the 
elegant words of Locke, the tomb to which it is fast approaching, where, 
though the brass and marble may remain, yet too soon the inscription is 
effaced by time, and the imagery mouldered away. 

It would be but filling many pages, and doing that which is already 
done, to write more about natural memory. It is enough that mythology 
makes the Muses the daughters of Mnemosyne, and the old poet Afranius 
Memory and Use the parents of Wisdom. Without entering into the 
Cartesian theory of broad and strait traces in the brain worn by spiritual 
footsteps, it may be said that the keynote of the music of all fantasias on 
artificial memory is association. The influence of this, Bacon’s ‘‘ binding 
of thoughts,” need scarcely be enlarged on to anyone who has shifted 
the position of a finger-ring, or in Berlin put pieces of paper in a 
snuff box, or in London tied a knot in a handkerchief. Some there are, 
indeed, who have converted that article into a Laocoon without attaining 
the object of their desire ; considering their knots, when the time for action 
is come, with a blank despair akin to that engendered by a continental 
Bradshaw ; while others, forgetting alike both knots and handkerchief, 
leave for disentanglement to the weeping hands of the wordy washerwoman 
these linen witnesses of their wasted labour. Passing over Coleridge’s 
mackerel and gooseberry sauce, how often recollections which we thought 
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cold, dead, and buried without hope of resurrection are roused into 
warm and instant being by the fortuitous sound of some old and once 
familiar song, by the faint perfume of some faded rose. Did not Peter 
immediately remember the word of Christ when the cock crew ? and how 
few persons there are who having once seen that noble piece of frozen 
music in the Strand known as Northumberland House will not when they 
think thereon remember also, in obedience to the law of objective sugges- 
tion, the lion with his outstretched tail! 

Here let us intercalate on the lucus a non lucendo principle a word or 
two about a mystery which seems to have nothing to do with association. 
How is it that which is old remains in our recollection, while that which 
is recent we are unable to retain? That we forget what happened yes- 
terday, and yet remember many of the deeds of our childhood, like those 
who, looking back on their journey, see the hills left behind them in the 
far distance, but can, for the grey mist which covers them, discern but 
little of those low-lying lands and valleys which are interposed between 
their present resting-place and those distant hills? Returning to the 
theory of association, how often are we at a loss to find the name of a 
person or an idea, though we send out emissary eyes of the soul to spy 
in what dark cell it lies concealed, seeking it carefully and with tears, 
and yet this same name, by some subile connecting link, will rise before 
us like a ghost, unsolicited, and when we least expect it. The link may 
be of any of the senses: in the following instance it is a sharply defined 
note of sound. For it is difficult to forget that Ahiman was one of the 
sons of Anak, though no etymologist, other than Ménage, would conclude 
from this fortuitous relation of syllables, that our English “a high man” 
was connected with the Hebrew. It may be said that the mind naturally 
seeks some assistance of this kind fur the memory. Not seldom are we 
surprised on finding a person of whom we had before only heard, fat, in- 
stead of thin, short, instead of tall, contrary in some respect to the imaged 
associations which the mind had spontaneously clustered about his name. 

Simonides is supposed to have been the inventor of the first mnemonic 
art. The story entitled, ‘‘ Simonides saved by the Gods,” which led to 
the invention, is told by Pheedrus with the moral that mortals are honoured 
by the divinities. On an occasion this Simonides was asked to write a 
panegyric on a certain pugilist. The name of the pugilist was, according 
to Cicero, ‘‘ Scopas,’’ but there is considerable dispute among the ancient 
grammarians both as to his name and the scene of the circumstances 
about to be narrated, the latter being as uncertain as the birthplace of 
Homer, and the former as great a subject of dispute as the original and 
family appellation of Don Quixote. This Scopas, however, had conquered 
in a boxing match. The poet agreed for a certain price to write his 
praise, and leaving the reek of the city, with its riches and its roar, sought 
a retired spot suited to composition. But finding little inspiration on 
his subject, and feeling himself uncomfortably hampered by the narrow 
limits of Scopas’s fame, he by a poetic license ventured on a slight 
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digression, and introduced Leda’s twin stars into his poem. Pollux, in 
his opinion, was a glorious precedent. Having completed the work, as he 
thought satisfactorily, he returned once more to public life, and handed 
over his MS. to Scopas, who, however, paid him only one third of the 
price agreed on between them. When the poet demanded the balance, 
the pugilist, expressing astonishment at his shamelessness, replied, ‘‘ Let 
those pay the other two thirds who have received two thirds of your 
panegyric.” Saying this, he referred to the Dioscuri in disgust. ‘‘ Lest, 
however,” he added, ‘‘ you should depart in a passion, come and sup 
with me to-night. I expect a few friends.” The poor lyric poet of Ceos, 
though bubbled out of his hire, and in a bitter rage, having regard to his 
future interest, and not desiring to lose a customer, consented. At the 
appointed period he came, and reclined with his elbow on a cushion of 
his particular purple couch. The feast was heightened with wine and 
laughter. The gleam of gold and silver shone amidst many-hued and 
sweet-scented flowers, and the vaulted roof of the joyous room re-echoed 
with all kinds of music. Suddenly two youths, of more than mortal 
stature, stained with the dust and sweat of travel, stood in the doorway. 
They-stop a slave who happens to be passing, and bid him call out to 
them Simonides at once, that their errand thither was of the last import- 
ance, and brooked no delay. The frightened boy summons Simonides. 
He quits the apartment, where they do not refrain either from eating or 
drinking on account of his absence. Scarcely, however, had he quitted his 
place, when the roof of the chamber fell, burying his fellow revellers in its 
ruin, But no one was found at the door. So, says the fabulist, it was 
evident that the children of Leda gave the poet life for a partial loss of 
payment. Corollary: It is evident, as Malherbe says, we cannot praise 
the gods too much. The arrangement, by the way, seems scarcely con- 
sistent with equity, inasmuch as these deities delivered him from a danger 
into which he had been led by their own contrivance. It may be added 
as somewhat strange that Simonides never in his works alluded to this 
circumstance for him so full of glory. Quintilian takes up the story as 
here left by Phedrus, and tells us that in consequence of the severity of 
the blow, the faces of the guests were mutilated to such an extent, that 
they were not recognisable by their nearest relatives, who therefore found 
themselves in a difficulty with regard to the proper administration of 
funeral rites. Then Simonides, by remembering the exact position of 
the roisterers, restored the bodies to their relations each to each—unfor- 
tunately for their full satisfaction, there was none to audit his account, but 
the ancient author records no expressions of dissatisfaction with the 
arrangement. 

Such, then, according to Quintilian and others, was the origin of topical 
memory, or the art of connecting matters of memory with place. Some, 
however, attribute the invention to Pythagoras, others to the Egyptians, 
a divergence we might expect, since it is in vain to hope for universal 
agreement on any subject under the sun. The art was known to the 
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Greeks as urnuovrxd and to the Latins as ‘ artificiosa memoria.” Its prin- 
ciples have ever been fundamentally the same. Ancients and moderns found 
that, on returning to a place after a long absence, they not only recollected 
the place itself, but often also what they did or said there. The whole area 
became filled with shadowy forms, and faces long silent and forgotten stood 
again before them. Therefore ancients and moderns alike give such rules 
as these: Let, they say, some room be chosen, and all its attributes and 
qualities be well studied and remembered, that we may run them over 
when necessary without hesitation. If we cannot effect this, our art will 
be as the guidance of the dim-sighted leading the blind. We must then 
fill these attributes and qualities with arbitrary signs, intimately, or as far 
as possible, connected with what we wish to remember. For instance, if 
we wish to recollect a shipwreck we must picture to ourselves a broken 
anchor in one of the panes of the bay window of our room, and so 
voyaging, like Xavier de la Maistre, round our chamber, and locating the 
signs of our thoughts in order in each book-shelf of our book-case, each 
corner of our writing-desk, each bar of our fire-grate, each foot of our 
easy chair, when we visit these spots again and ask from them that which we 
committed to their safe custody, they will for the most part render up their 
trust with far less damage and far more readiness than our animate friends 
return (if indeed they do return) our books or our umbrellas. For about 
umbrellas it may be said, parenthetically, there is a popular and by no 
means ill-grounded belief, that the memory is very treacherous. Men 
generally seem with regard to these, considered as a loan, to be in the 
condition of Strepsiades, who when asked by Socrates in the Nephale if 
he had a good memory, answered thus: ‘‘ Yes, by Zeus; and yet no, for 
what any one owes me I remember distinctly, but what I owe any one 
fades with astonishing rapidity from my recollection.” 

How many soever, then, these signs may be they are returned to us 
without confusion of order. After they have served our purpose, we can 
cast them off like old friends, and illuminate our room with fresh 
characters ; for these may, as we are told, like letters, be erased, while 
our chamber topics, ancient waxen tablet, or modern Bath post remains. 
Mnemotechny is, in fact, the sister of writing. ‘‘ Facies non una nec 
diversa, tamen qualem decet esse sororum,” as the pictures of Doris’s 
daughters on the silver portals of the sun. The more familiar our room 
the better. It should be, if possible, that which has seen us as children, 
and which, happily, we shall constantly see. The choice of Metrodorus 
was therefore injudicious when he chose for his chamber the Zodiac, 
dividing each of its twelve signs into thirty compartments, for none of 
these subdivisions were sensible, distinct, and familiar objects on which 
the mind could readily rest. Such, or of a similar nature, may have been 
the signs to which Catius so anxiously refers when unfortunately inter- 
rupted by Horace, by which he might remember precepts of gastronomy, 
preferred by him to those of that wise one accused by Anytus, of Pytha- 
goras, and the learned Plato. 

VOL. xxIx.—No. 173, 28. 
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Suppose, says an ancient writer, we had to prosecute a man for 
murder by poison, that the murder was done for the sake of an in- 
heritance, and that there were many witnesses of the crime. We must 
imagine lying in our room a sick man in bed, with the prisoner standing 
by him holding in his right hand a cup, in his left tablets, and on his 
medical or third finger a particular kind of purse. Then the cup will 
remind us of the poison, the tablets of the inheritance, and the purse— 
in a way not here to be explained—of the witnesses. But a lawyer, on 
whose mind wax was spread so thinly, to use Plato’s expression in the 
Thestetus, as to be unable to retain an impression of the essential and 
primary subject of his case, would as little deserve trust as princes for a 
recollection of its remaining circumstances. It is more difficult, continues 
the ancient author, to express similitudes of words—a subject we shall 
consider afterwards. 

The usual daily and natural occurrences of life do not, we know 
by experience, much affect the mind, which, on the contrary, is moved 
by anything new, wonderful, or ridiculous. Few of us care to see that 
sight of rich and lustrous glory, a summer sunrise, but all of us are 
ready to look at an eclipse through a piece of smoked glass. If for 
no other reason, at least because it is the fashion so to do. For a 
reason akin to this, those long ready-made tables are far better omitted, 
consisting of Actsons, orange trees, mowers, conjurors, monuments, 
and cabriolets, with many more which form so large and ponderous 
a part of all mnemonical systems. For as some do not recognise por- 
traits which to others bear a patent resemblance, so that which is remark- 
able to one is to another the reverse. Therefore it is wiser to leave the 
pupil to people his own mnemonic world. Brutus can raise a spirit as 
well as Cesar. Feiuaigle, of whom we shall speak more farther on, one 
might easily imagine was, like Frankenstein, horrified as well as haunted 
by the monsters of his own creation, to sach an extent has he filled his 
pages with pedlars, state beds, cock fights, standard bearers, golden 
calves, peacocks, grand pianofortes, pagan priests, and apothecaries. 
Let the mnemonic student of the present day choose far fewer and fairer 
forms. Nor let him commit everything to these, but only such things as he 
may deem it very difficult or perhaps impossible to remember without 
them, having constantly before his mind's eye that golden saying of the 
philosopher Antisthenes to one who stood wailing the loss of his tablets : 
‘«¢ You ought to have trusted to your memory, rather than to your memo- 
randum book.’’ One of the reasons, says Cesar, for which the Druids 
were unwilling to commit their records to writing was lest those who had 
them in charge should, considering them secure, cease to think of them, 
and thus allow their memory to grow weak from want of practice. 

The fundamental plan of artificial memory is, then, to transfer a train 
of ideas, the archetypes of which are not sensible objects, to another train 
of ideas whose archetypes are not only sensible but objects of sight. One 
more example of a kind often given by mnemonicians. To recollect any 
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homily, our well-known room being chosen, the homily—supposing the 
preacher to have improved our shining hours with these subjects—is 
divided into sections, as riches, intemperance, and chastity ; these ideas are 
expressed typically by a Cornucopia, a Bacchante, and a Joseph, and are then 
hung by the hand of imagination on three of its walls taken in any order. 
Here it is plain that the recollection is assisted only as far as regards the 
heads of chief subjects of the discourse, and it is idle to expect more from 
any mnemonic system. Some daring artists, it is true, have ventured on 
the construction of symbols for every word. Thisis, in fact, an unwritten 
shorthand, with the exception that the hieroglyphics of the usual stenography 
bear not even a supposed resemblance to the words which they represent. 
The nugatory nature of this supplementary system will be sufficiently 
evidenced by the following illustration. 

Feijoo, a Spanish Benedictine, who, from his exposure of the bigotry 
and ignorance of his brethren, barely escaped the Inquisition, men- 
tions a certain Nolegar, an Italian, who copied all things, even his 
examples, from a Spaniard, Velasquez, of the preceding century. This 
Nolegar imagines a certain sphere in place of the usual room, and to 
remember the simple lines, 

Fenix divina, 

De tan bellas alas, 
Humilde y piadosa, 
Al cielo te ensalzas, 


fills it with the following monsters. A phcenix is placed on the right hand, 
in the first predicament of the sphere. This corresponds with the first 
place in the first wall of a room—a papal tiara on its head represents divina. 
For the second verse, says Nolegar, you must take the second predicament 
on the left hand, and place there a drum with a stick to beat it; the drum 
is supposed to say to the drummer de, the drum being beaten to cry tan. 
Then two beautiful women are to sit by the drummer, who should have 
two wings lying at his feet. But the symbolism of the fourth line is the 
most striking. A piece of carpet (a/fombra) is to be placed in the fourth 
predicament, to which is to be sewn the tester of a bed, thus representing 
al ciclo. The rest of the verse is shown by a priest elevating the host, for 
whom the ayudante should hold salt, saying ten sal alzas. 
It is difficult to resist quoting one more example of Nolegar’s method— 
Pongan, Senor, el medio y el gobierno 
Los altos atributos de tu esencia. 


Here a slave, or a black woman, with a basket and two hens in it, is to be 
placed in a central compartment of the sphere; close to the slave a duke, 
who on entering should attempt to frighten the fowls, at which the slave 
says Pongan, Senor, ‘‘ Let the hens lay, my lord.” On the right of the 
slave must stand a medio celemin, half-peck measure ; on the left a chain 
for y, and some gall, hiel. For gobierno, a governor must enter and exhibit 
astonishment at what is going forward—as, indeed, he well might, the 
28—2 
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mise en scene being somewhat marvellous—los altos are to be signified by 
a couple of uprights, and atributos by two tributary princes with the letter 
A on the head of one; it is better to imagine, says Nolegar, that each 
is going to collect tributes, and that the name of one is Andrew. De is 
supplied by the ingenious artifice of the drum and stick above alluded to, 
and esencia by an alembic. 

It may be imagined the reader will take these passages to be ‘‘ rote 
sarkastic,” as Artemus Ward said ; but there is little reason to doubt that 
their authors, or rather author, and his imitator proposed them in sad 
seriousness. An entertaining arithmetical problem arising from the con- 
sideration of these examples may be expressed thus:—If a couple of 
lines require so many images, how many images will a couple of pages 
require? This system seems also to give a double labour, for first the 
symbol must be remembered, and then its signification. The chain which 
is placed for the conjunction y might also stand for a slave, a prison, a 
captive, love, a debt, in fact a dozen objects. 

A sermon, probably, consists of at least 4,000 words. We say a 
sermon, not from any private predilection for that form of oratory, but 
because Velasquez and Nolegar take it as an instance in which their 
mnemotechy may be happily applied. Supposing that the hearer can 
make his images as readily as the preacher utters his words, he must make 
at least 4,000 images—probably many more, for some words, as we have 
seen, require more than one image to express them—and remember them. 
Any member of the congregation equal to such a task as this would scarcely 
need an artificial memory. So, though it may be easy to remember the 
heads of a discourse by the mnemonic art, it is far less so to remember 
each particular word. Mnemonics applied to this purpose call to mind 
the cumbrous machinery of Hogarth’s corkscrew, that notable invention of 
M. de la Pillule in the third plate of the Marriage ala Mode, and it is 
difficult to conceive how any one, unable to remember a dozen words, can 
retain in his recollection at least double that number of images. Nor are 
such words as ‘‘ by,”’ ‘‘ nevertheless,” &c., readily expressed by any image. 
We may, it is true, imitating Nolegar’s method, write them; but a minister 
of the gospel pursuing such a method, and referring each of his words to 
its particular image, would far sooner exhaust the patience of his congrega- 
tion than the contents of his black, limp, patent leather sermon case. 

All systems of mnemonics, then, are founded on association with 
places and images. The first represent the relations of the things to be 
remembered ; the second, the things themselves. Order, ‘ tantum series 

juncturaque pollent,” is no sleeping partner of association; and fancy 
is employed to give ordered conceptions a local habitation and a name. 
Sight, mental or bodily, not only recalls, but originates. How oft the 
sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done! The mind is less 
easily affected by that which sinks into it through the ear than by that 
which is submitted to the faithful eye. This maxim of the Epicurean 
is the motive of every composition in mnemonics. The mage seen by 
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the mind’s eye is the medium between the living and the dead, the 
present and the past—that of which we are conscious, and that which we 
would recall. 

As our places and images may be chosen at will from the wide fields 
of nature and of art, it follows that scarcely two systems of mnemonics 
are alike in their particulars, while generically their resemblance is 
invariable. While principles and practice remain precisely the same, 
places and images constantly change. The places which have been most 
frequently chosen are public or private edifices, single rooms, colonnades, 
porticoes, pyramids, shops, churches; and sometimes constructions as 
imaginary as the Republic of Plato or the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. 
Marafioti divides the hands for his places. One proposes the arrangement 
of the different heads of a sermon or lay discourse on the face of the 
recipient auditor, taking nose, eyes, mouth, &c. in any succession which 
may be convenient. Another says, let it be arranged on different pro- 
jections of the church or theatre in which it is delivered. This last 
method reminds us of Dugald Stewart’s ‘“‘ young woman, in a very low 
rank of life,” who treasured up in her heart the sayings of her pastor 
by locating them in different portions of the church roof. This young 
person, adds the author of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, whenever 
she saw the roof, recollected the homily. But an extraordinary choice of 
topics is that of him who, being a man of a morbid turn of mind, chose a 
churchyard where ever musing melancholy reigned, and deposited his 
friends’ names and other puarticulars each on its proper sepulchral stone. 

Another ingenious artist laid out for himself a pleasant spot beyond the 
smoke and stir of this dull world, after the model of the garden of Calypso 
in Ariosto, or that of Venus in the Lusiad, which he filled with quaint 
summer-houses, and pagodas, and parterres, curvilinear and rectilinear, 
in recognised mathematical figures and trapezia of his own conception, 
planted in order with all his favourite and fairest flowers. 

So, likewise, a great variety of images have been adopted. Some have 
taken, as Grataroli, the beasts of earth ; some, as Metrodorus, the beasts of 
heaven. This philosopher was followed by Giordano Bruno who, suppos- 
ing those sciences only true which were built on the sandy foundation of 
the dreams of astrology, discarded all other places as his points de rappel, 
and sought for them in the signs of the Zodiac. But neither in these nor 
in places should our choice be altogether arbitrary, but rather submitted 
to those rules which nature indicates, and which are confirmed by reflec- 
tion. Since experience shows us that we are more affected by some objects 
than others, by things new and strange than by those old and familiar, it 
is obvious that we ought to select those images which most fix our atten- 
tion either in themselves or in theirrelation. So with regard to the choice 
of places, Cicero, in his second treatise on Rhetoric, addressed to 
Herennius, if Cicero be indeed the author, says we should choose them 
rather in a solitary than a crowded locality, that the fancy may be less 
tempted to wander; that they should not be very large or very small, to 
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prevent vagueness on the one hand and confusion on the other; not very 
light or very gloomy, lest in the former case our eyes should become dark 
by excess of light, or lest in the latter we should not well discern the out- _ 
line of our symbols in the circumfluent shadows; and lastly, that these 
symbols should not be far distant from each other, lest the imagination 
should find a difficulty in uniting them. 

In these places, as in emporiums of thought, storehouses in which the 
wise, from a mnemonic point of view, lay up knowledge, we may seek for 
our intellectual necessities and ornaments, each bedecked with its appro- 
priate symbol, as the linen and embroidery which a lady buys at Mar- 
shall and Snelgrove’s. But not even by mnemonics can wisdom be bought 
without money and without price. Is it not Seneca, himself a mnemo- 
nician, who says, nil sine labore dei debent hominibus, sed laboribus omnia 
vendunt 2? The price of learning is intellectual toil, which mnemonics 
are intended to lessen indeed, but not to obviate. If, says Quintilian, 
any one were to ask me the art par excellence of memory, I should 
reply, exercise and labour. Nothing, it is certain, is equally increased 
by care, or ruined by inattention. Every day something should be 
learnt by heart; daily some food, however unpleasant, over and over 
again masticated; and we should accustom ourselves to heavy tasks, as 
the athlete who vibrates the masses of lead and iron, about to contest in 
the circus with swift and naked hands. A ready memory readily loses 
the thing remembered, resigning its charge as lightly as a steward called 
to give an account of his stewardship, while a slow memory is loth to 
let go what has been impressed on it with so much labour. In this 
neither more nor less than in any other art is that old proverb true— 
‘* Practice alone makes perfect.’”’ Therefore those to whom all difficult 
things are displeasing, and who hope some day to find a royal road to 
learning, not consenting to walk in the strait and narrow path, may turn 
once more upon their side and sleep, for of that day not as yet grows in 
the intellectual horizon any glimpse of grey betokening the dawn. 

From the age of Thomas Aquinas, the dumb ox or angelic doctor, 
and his contemporary, Raymond Lully, the scholastic metaphysician or 
fanatic missionary, whose Ars Magna was called by Bacon Methodus 
Imposture, seems to be the first person of importance among the moderns 
who devoted in the thirteenth century their attention to mnemonics ; 
and from that of Publicius and Peter of Cologne in the fifteenth to the 
present period, men have started up from time to time, like comets, to 
astonish their fellows with this old invention of Simonides, supposing 
Simonides was the inventor, and not rather the first of whom memory is 
extant of a servile herd of imitators. 

These men, all the sort of them, have had many qualities in common. 
With but few exceptions, they have all, like the children of Israel, though 
without murder, come unto a Canaan of wells which they digged not, and 
vineyards which they had not planted. They have all dressed up the old 

lay-figure of Quintilian in new apparel, after the fashion of their respective 
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ages. They have all given examples, wonderful and out of all whooping, 
of their swnmi homines et divina prope memoria, results of the efficacy 
of their respective systems. They have been successful in buying golden 
opinions from all sorts of people, but especially from: parsons. They 
have all declared their own particular method infinitely superior to that 
preceding it, of which it is found too often to be an inferior copy. The 
whole herd, as if possessed by the father of lies, affirm each that his own 
system is a perfectly novel invention, not looking to the rock whence it 
was hewn, nor the hole of the pit whence it was digged, and never failing 
to add that it has obtained a most rapid and astonishing success. They 
all with one accord set their showiest furniture in their entrance hall. 
Their preface is a mountain in labour, the body of their work a ridiculous 
mouse. Thus we read in nine of their pages out of ten promises of in- 
struction, and gather with confusion of faces in the tenth page chaff instead 
of grain. They all hold out to us with both hands large and luscious 
hopes of remarkable progress, without painstaking, in the acquisition of all 
sciences—astronomy and metaphysics, mythology and aerostatics, and 
what not. They all forbid any divulgation of their mystery; and lastly 
—for are not indolence and credulity of every age!—they all amass a 
large amount of money. 

We will gather and examine a few of these waifs and strays, picking 
them up here and there as they float, heavy as most of them are in bulk, 
but light in benefit, along the river of oblivion, scarcely discernible amidst 
the deep shadows of the past. They begin for the most part with an ana- 
tomical treatise, full of that well-worn, old-fashioned wisdom connected with 
the gratuitous doctrine of radical humidity, the grey ghost of ancient 
pathology, which with its brother, radical heat, was once held to constitute 
the energy of existence. Of this old creed the expressions ‘‘ good humour,” 
and that apparent antiperistasis ‘‘dry humour,” bear present witness, to 
which may be added “ temper,” or the proper admixture of heat and cold, 
dryness and humidity, all of them memorials of those old channels in 
which medical thought once ran. We find in these treatises the brain 
divided into its wonted ventricles; memory occupies its particular seat 
in the occiput, and we are informed that we scratch our head when we 
wish to recollect a matter, in order to warn and stimulate that particular 
ventricle where memory dwells, since nature does nothing in vain. One 
writer, by the way, gravely tells us that as blows on the head are for this 
reason especially prejudicial to memory, we should have a particular, nay, 
excessive care, to avoid falls from high places. Those with a bad memory 
suffer from excess of moisture, as water cannot retain animpression. Such 
a memory was that of Clavisius Sabinus, mentioned by Seneca, who, though 
superior to Sancho in his ability to recall his own name, was unable to 
remember the names of his nearest friends. Those, onthe contrary, who 
learn slowly, remember long. They suffer from too little humidity, and 
retain an impression like lead. But of the doctrine this little taste may 
suffice the reader, who is likely to dismiss the subject with an apage he 
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nug@, a phrase which is the only explanation left on record by Adam Clarke 
of the superiority in age by two years of Ahaziah over his father Jehoram. 

Peter of Ravenna was one of those whom Democritus Junior would 
wish him that is melancholy to study, and whose memory, for the naiveté 
of some of his lucubrations, is like a box of precious ointment. This 
Peter was a Professor of Canon Law of the University of Padua. He 
was of opinion that if we would remember any particular circumstance, 
we must form first a vivid imagination of the event, and then associate 
it with the names of some pretty women of our acquaintance. Now, one 
of three things—pretty women must have been more plenteous in the 
time of Peter, or the Professor must have been fortunate in his female 
acquaintance, or the particular circumstances he wished to remember must 
have been very few. ‘‘ These,” he says, referring to the pretty ladies, 
‘‘ are wonderfully kind to the recollection, and my secret is most useful, 
but it is one which I have long concealed for very shame.’’ To prevent 
any disappointment in his pupils, he adds that his receipt is of no use to 
those who hate or despise women. It is, in the words of another disciple 
of Lully, who speaks ore rotundo what he finds fitting to say, ‘‘ paradise” 
to an acolyte of Acidalia, but to a misogynist ‘hell; for under these 
high names that disciple classifies things pleasant and unpleasant, both 
which, however, doubtless with reason, he considers equally profitable to 
his art. A petty portion of Peter’s system must suffice. To remember 
the words amo, or emo, we figure Antony or Eusebius grinding at a 
mill (mola). Vespasianus is remembered by Peter, or it may be one of 
his congeners, through the words vespa, si, anus, the first and last being 
translated into their corresponding emblems of a wasp and an old woman. 
It is difficult, however, to see the relation of these things either to one 
another, or to the Roman Emperor. ‘‘ Hope” is expressed in a hop 
by apocope, and by apheresis ‘‘ ear” is the picture of ‘‘ year.”” Amantes 
by metathesis becomes amentes, and pudica cupida. Other figures of 
grammar, such as epenthesis, paragoge, syncope, &c., are used at dis- 
cretion. To remember Samos, we must first consider it written in a 
retrograde fashion, thus, Somas. Then we take Oliverius, the last and 
first letters of which word give us ‘“‘so.” ‘*Ma” is expressed by the 
Latin equivalent for an article of furniture, and ‘‘s’’ we may remember 
by its being the initial letter. Reconvert the word, and the thing required 
is done. This is another specimen of Hogarth’s corkscrew. It would 
scarcely occur to the unassisted intellect that this device is intended to 
facilitate the memory and to save time. It is quoted here rather to 
entertain the imagination, than from any conviction of its practical 
utility, the end for which it was originally proposed. 

Grataroli, a learned physician, born at Bergamo, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, in a wonderful Latin treatise which he called 
Memory’s Castle, mentions one non ignavus auctor, who, following the 
order of nature, took for his places the head, fore-legs, belly, hind- 
legs, and tail of animals whose names began in the order of the alphabet, 
as Ass, Basilisk, Canis, Dragon, Elephant, Fawn, &c.; for X taking 
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Xistus, the philosopher, who wrote concerning these; and for Z, for 
some unapparent reason, Zaccheus. Grataroli himself says we may 
remember by dissimilarities, putting Marah for Naomi, and for a fratri- 
cide Ptolemy Philadelphus. He also recommends images which cause 
laughter, pity, or wonder. An example which he gives of the second 
kind is the head of Antony in the mouth of a mad ass, who chews it like 
a thistle, with the blood gushing out, and Antony invoking succour with 
suppliant hands. This is doubtless exceeding pitiful. In the last cate- 
gory we see a nobleman intoxicated. To represent Cicero disputing with 
Hortensius, he tells his disciple to imagine a pea (cicer) complaining 
about the barrenness of the garden (hortus). This method seems some- 
what cumbrous. Grataroli gives a few medical directions for forgetful- 
ness, which with the thought of his time he thinks proceeds from too great 
humidity or frigidity of the brain. The patient should have his head 
shaved and rubbed with fresh butter. He should avoid eating marrow 
of the bones of cocks, or the flesh of cranes, or cold potherbs ; he should 
smell pepper and pour castor-oil into his ears. Several pages of receipts 
follow, of equal hygienic value; one too remarkable to be lightly omitted. 
A mixture of mole’s fat, calcined human hair, cumin, and bear’s grease ; 
a hazel-nutful to be swallowed at bed-time. ‘‘ This,’ says the learned 
author, ‘will be found greatly comforting the memory.” The book con- 
cludes, as most books of that time, with a religious invocation. 

It may be said here, in parentheses, that though doubtless the 
memory is much affected by the state of the body, and the fire of a day’s 
fever may calcine the recollection of years, yet that the memory may be 
rendered lastingly more retentive by means of medicaments is a matter 
which others than the eminent Roman rhetorician of Calagurris will not 
be credulous enough to believe, though many moderns have held a con- 
trary opinion. Sir Benjamin Brodie is reported to have affirmed that 
proper means might be discovered for preserving that temperament of 
the brain favourable to memory; and the immortal Bacon, in the tenth 
century of his Natural History, goes so far as to say that the roasted 
brains of hares and hens, taken in wine, strengthen the recollection. 
‘‘ This,” he adds, ‘‘seemeth to be incident to the brains of those 
creatures that are fearful!’ Charles of Burgundy is said to have paid 
10,000 florins to an English doctor for a mixture of some score of herbs 
and flowers, with which he anointed his ears and nostrils. Lastly, the 
Spanish philosopher, Feijoo, before quoted, speaking from his own experi- 
ence—a man worthy of all men to be believed—is of opinion that such 
cephalics as ambar, cubebs, cardamoms, and the famous anacardina, sup- 
posed to be based on an Indian fruit, doubtless stimulate the memory, 
but merely for a time. They are followed and paid for by a state of 
extreme dulness and stupidity. Anacardina was believed to be a very 
dangerous medicine, occasionally destroying the sense of touch; yet it is 
possible that the only sense of touch which it affected was that of the 


money paid for it to the druggist, 
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Willis, a ‘“ batchelour” in divinity, the most important name after 
Grataroli, digested his mnemonics into three books. ‘They are such as few 
but himself could digest. After imagining a set of rooms which he calls 
repositories, each room being divided into two portions, so that it should 
be six yards in every direction, and placing pillars of red, white, black, 
blue, &c. in the centres for distinction, he tells us we must ‘increase 
small and lessen large ideas.”’ If the idea be a spider, a number of 
spiders must be represented on one of the walls of the repository; and 
they should be in motion, for those in motion affect us more; if a battle, 
a picture of a battle must be suspended. 

The book abounds in delicate touches of satire. Glory may be repre- 
sented by a sword wreathed in myrtle, whose dark green metallic leaves 
are stained with large red gouts of blood; a widow, by a woman weeping 
with her handkerchief before her eyes; a man of education by a figure 
dressed in university raiment with B.A. imprinted on it in colours corre- 
sponding with the pillar of his repository. The word “toilet” is recalled 
by a picture of a lady painting herself and inserting a set of false teeth. 
As an instance of relation, he supposes the two ideas of a mathematician 
absorbed in calculation, and of a farrier giving a horse a drench with a 
horn, and connects them by supposing the horse disgusted with the 
dose, kicking the mathematician in the maw. 

This work concludes with an injunction not to sleep under moon- 
beams; a set of prayers for Divine assistance; a direction to the reader 
to comb his head backward every day fasting; and an earnest exhorta- 
tion to abstain from all evacuation by virtue of physic except upon extreme 
necessity. 

Another mnemonician of the seventeenth century used symbols for 
numbers thus: 1 was a candle; 2, a swan; 3, a trident; 4, a die; 5, 
a hand; 6, a tobacco-pipe ; 7, an adze ; 8, spectacles; 9, a riding-stick 
made of a reed; 0, an orange; 10, a candle piercing an orange; 20, a 
swan with an orange in her mouth, and so on. Suppose, to give an illus- 
tration of the use of these symbols, that you have borrowed sixteen 
Russian leather books and a dozen green silk umbrellas, and by some 
chance wish to remember the fact, you must place somewhere in the room 
of your choice an acquaintance, or friend if you think you possess onc, 
clad in a parti-coloured remnant of Russia leather and green silk, holding 
in his right hand an orange pierced by a long clay, and in the left the 
same fruit in the mouth of a swan. Again, if you wish to remember the 
text of the sermon last Sunday, which we will say was 2 Tim. iv. 13, in 
which Paul expresses his solicitude about a certain cloak and parchments 
which he had left behind him, you must suppose located in your second 
room, in the fourth corner, a poll- (Paul) parrot, having an hour-glass 
(time) in one paw, and in the other a trident with a candle fixed on every 
apex. The cloak and parchments might also of course be introduced into 
the composition if desirable. 

The alphabet is expressed by the same artist symbolically —B, a bent 
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bow; C, a horn, &c.; while the vowels are represented arbitrarily by 
colours; as A, crimson; EK, violet, &c. 

These symbols are evidently taken, though of course without any 
acknowledgment, from the famous Neapolitan, Baptista Porta, the pro- 
bable inventor of the camera obscura, who, in his work on Natural Magic, 
came within a hair’s breath of capital punishment by law—which is, and 
has ever been, the perfection of reason. His house was considered, at 
the end of the fifteenth century, an asylum for persecuted poets, phi- 
losophers, and men of letters generally. Porta’s hieroglyphic for 2 was 
a sickle, which is better than a swan; and for 9 a crosier, to which a 
‘‘ riding-stick made of a reed”’ seems certainly inferior in symbolic sig- 
nificance, if not in intelligibility. Many other numerical representatives 
might be mentioned, some of them very ingenious: as, for 1 a yard 
measure ; for 4 a priest’s cap; for 6 a comet; for 8 a sand-glass, a nut 
measure, or double egg-cup; for 9 a hunting horn; and for 0 a snake 
with his tail in his mouth, the well-known symbol of eternity. 

The celebrated Jesuit Kircher has composed a work of some 500 
closely-printed pages on the subject of this article. Another gives a list 
of remarkable mnemonicians from Adam to a.p. 1690. ‘There is a some- 
what startling volume, yclept The True Christian’s Daily Delight, which 
professes to aid the memory by delivering the sum of Biblical history in 
acrostics. This Microbiblion, or Dible’s Epitome, refreshes the reader 
with such poetical flowers as these, about the predictions concerning the 
chief butler and baker of Pharaoh :— 

Rehearse your dreams. O Butler, thou 
A happy man shall be ; 

Have me in mind, O Baker, mark, 
The gallows groans for thee. 


The personification of the gallows is one of those rare touches which 
support an advertisement at the end of the work that the reverend author 
was much esteemed for his preaching, but more for his poetry. 

Another piece of rhyme of superior syntax and prosody has helped 
many an Oxford man through his little go, and clung to his memory with 
the tenacity of Dr. Watts’s ‘How doth the little busy bee” ever since :— 

Joshua, son of Nun, and Caleb, son of Jephunneh, 


Were the only two who ever got through 
To the land of milk and honey. 


It is one and the chief purpose of these pages to lessen that vulvar 
admiration of modern charlatanism which is more the child of ignorance 
than of wisdom. For this we have removed the masks of night from the 
faces of these old authors, and formed a species of compo as diaphanous, 
it is to be hoped, if not equally valuable, with amber, in which their 
coruscations of genius may be imbedded and preserved. For how could 
their wonders be known in the dark, or their righteousness in the land of 
forgetfulness ? 
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We pass on to a more modern artist of higher importance. Grey’s 
system, which the curious may compare with that of Winkelmann or 
Leibnitz, originally published in 1730, is the ordinary artificial memory 
now in use. It is tolerably well known, but we will give a sketch of it. 
We are told by some learned men that the Deluge—of which other 
learned men doubt the possibility—happened in the year before Christ 
2348. Grey expresses all this by Deletok,—Del standing of course for 
Deluge, and etok for 2348. This is explained by the following key :— 


a e i o wu au ol ei ou y 
Aes 46 8 FT 8 9 O 
ee titssek a & 


where a or b stand for 1, oi or p for 7, and so on. 

These letters are not assigned arbitrarily, and therefore difficult to 
remember, as might at first sight appear. Indeed, any one who does not 
at first sight see the reason governing the assignation, might find the use 
of method in memory by trying to learn them before and after the fol- 
lowing explanation given for such as may require it, non omnia possumus 
omnes. 

It is tolerably evident that the vowels are arranged in an order cor- 
responding with the numerals ; au is but the equivalent of 1 and 5 or 6; 
oi of 8 and 4 or 7; ouof 4 and 5 or 9; ei are the initials of 8; the 
ambiguous letter y, as last vowel, is represented by 0. Among the con- 
sonants, where the initials of the number can be conveniently retained, 
they are used to signify that number, as t for three, dc. B is probably 
assigned for 1, as the first consonant; d for 2, from the Latin duo; n for 
9, from the Latin novem ; 1 for 5, being the Roman letter for 50; p and k 
for 7 and 8, as first consonants of the Greek equivalents éwra and éxrw ; 
and z, as last consonant, for 0. Y, we are told, is to be pronounced w, to 
distinguish it from i. It would seem better, therefore, to have substituted 
w for y in the original table. 

The anchor of Grey’s system—the conversion of numbers into let- 
ters—is but a substitution known as well to the ancient people of Palestine 
and the Peloponnese as to the linendraper of to-day who marks his elegant 
articles with arbitrary and alphabetical symbols. Take a short example of 
its working. 

The diameter of the earth’s orbit is said to be 172,102,795 miles. 
The technical word is accordingly Dorbterboid azepoul. Dorbter is 
here written acrostically for diameter of orbit of earth from the initial 
letters of the corresponding Latin words. This reminds us of the to 
theatrical men well-known ‘‘ bags,’’ by which the player recollects the 
divers paces in which time travels with divers persons, as explained by 
Rosalind to her lover in the forest of Arden. Most children find for 
themselves a rude mnemonic system of this kind. While learning 
their poetical lessons they cover with the right hand all but the first 
words of every line; the unseen succeeds the seen as shadow bodies in 
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the sunshine; and the catechumen by this intellectual follow-my-leader, 
while courting only entertainment, is enticed into wisdom. 

Different words may, of course, be made of the same date according 
to the discretion of the compositor ; 93,451, may thus be written niola, 
outfub, nifla, outolb, &e. Out of this variety we should choose that 
which is most uncommon, or which bears an accidental relation to our 
subject. The supposed date of Auneas’s settlement in Italy is 2,824 ; this 
may be expressed by ekef or deido. For reasons obvious to the reader 
of Virgil, the latter is chosen, and the date will not readily be forgotten. 
So Inakus represents very happily the supposed commencement of the 
reign of the father of the unhappy Io. 

In large numbers g, an apparently arbitrary symbol, may stand for 
hundred ; th, considered as in Saxon, one letter, for thousand; m for million. 
So the solid contents of the earth 264,856,000,000 cubic miles, is ex- 
pressed by Termagnit eso klaum. Fractions are written, taking r for 
separating line, thus ‘‘ north ’=-094 ; when the numerator is unity, it is left 
unexpressed, so rath=-001. A history of the six General Councils with 
their place, pope, emperor, adversary, and date may—it would take up 
too much space to explain how—by this method be represented in a 
couple of hexameter lines. 

The system reflects great credit on its author, being, to a certain 
extent, original, for which reason, and for its practicability, it has here 
received fuller consideration. It is simple and easily learned; nor will 
a wise student disdain its meanness or exility, knowing that from a grain 
of mustard seed springs the largest of all trees, that the whole art of 
music is born out of eight simple notes, and that all the sciences are 
preserved and handed down to posterity, like the burning lamps in 
the festival of the fire-god Hephestus, in but twenty-six poor letters, 
which any babe may learn. Succeeding writers have applied this method 
of Grey, with but few alterations, to calculations of annuities, dimensions 
of Noah’s Ark, elasticity of the atmosphere, chronology, arithmetical 
tables, ductility, durability of matter, evaporation, and a host of other 
unexpected objects, making their books bristle with logographs, and terrible 
as an army with banners. But most can raise the flower now, for all 
have got the seed. 

A German, Von Feinaigle, at the commencement of the present 
century, raised a hybrid plant out of mixed modern and ancient seed. 
He made use of the numbers of Grey, and the walls of Simonides. His 
stereotyped set of walls is divided into compartments, which he numbers 
in the natural order, thus :— 
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where the diagonals intersect the odd numbers. The four walls and 
floor of his room are, in this way, divided into forty-five places. The 
decades 10, 20, &c. are placed on the ceiling over the walls, and 50 in its 
centre over the floor. A second room is portioned out in a similar 
manner. The reckoning commences from the floor. The number 75 
will consequently be in the second room, in the second wall, and in the 
fifth place. 

Next, symbols are set over the ciphers between which scme connection 
is imagined to assist the memory. Here the system is betier than Grey’s, 
whose monstrous words are often as burdensome as the matters they 
represent. Next, consonants nearly connected with the arithmetical figures 
are set under them thus :— 


1 | 2 3. 4 B41 8.4.7 8169.50 


t n m r ] | d ¢c b Pp s 


| 

| g v ipipe; x 

| | -|—|— 

q | w | puff 
cage hive | 


These words and letters are ingeniously connected with the figures, 
but our space precludes any demonstration. Vowels are afterwards 
introduced to make what the author is pleased to call sense. For others 
than Don Juan’s mother was Feinaigle’s a useless art ; nevertheless, he 
was not obliged to ‘‘shut up his shop,” to quote the author of Childe 
Harold, though he could never make “a memory as fine as that which 
adorned the brain of Dona Inez.”’ 

This substitution of letters for figures—whether we follow Grey or 
Feinaigle, is immaterial—is doubtless of much advantage in daily affairs. 
Suppose a widow should wish to remember that to express properly her 
grief for the dear deceased her dress required forty-one yards of crape. By 
substitution and introduction of a vowel, say 0, a sound of wailing, she 
obtains, according to the table, the monosyllable ** Rot.’ She connects 
it with the effect of the said dress in Rotten Row, and no serious mistake 
is likely to occur. 

Gregory de Feinaigle published—as no doubt his predecessors did, 
though time, edawv rerum, has devoured their paper—a prospectus of 
practical success. In this advertisement M. le Maire, of the seventh 
arrondissement, gives an account of an examination, after two days’ in- 
struction by M. Feinaigle, of some half-dozen children about ten years old, 
to M. le Councillor d’Etat, Prefect of the Department of the Seine. One 
of these unfortunate infants is said to have given the names of all the 
principal towns in Europe with their degrees of longitude and latitude. 
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Another repeated a hundred decimal places, part of a conclusion arrived 
at by a member of the Academy of St. Petersburg as to the relation of 
the diameter to the circumference. Another made a classification of the 
first book of the Civil Code, with its divisions and titles, chapters and 
sections, giving the subject of each. All these wretched ones invariably 
answered with smiling faces and without hesitation, or at the most after 
an instant’s reflection. But the most extraordinary case is the last. In 
this a child, ‘‘le jeune Chevrier, agé de 10 ans’’—his name certainly 
deserves, for his own memory, to be remembered—made an exposition 
of Jussieu’s Botanical System. After dividing it into its three parts of 
acotyledons, monocotyledons, and dicotyledons, the child divided these each 
into fifteen classes, and each class into families ; each family bore a name 
which alone would have been sufficient to frighten any ordinary child, but 
the young Chevrier, like a second Mazeppa, urged his way undismayed 
through Orobranchoides, Rhinantoides, Acantoides, Convolvulacez, Pole- 
monacex, &e., explaining politely at intervals when called upon. Later 
on we read that even M. le Maire was astonished. After this success M. 
Feinaigle certainly deserved that increase of subscribers which his pam- 
phlet touches on cursorily and with a side wind of signification. 

Such instances of remarkable memory, generally supposed to be 
assisted by mnemotechny, have been given from the time of Cicero, who 
concludes that memory is not therefore of the heart, blood, brain, or 
atoms ; whether of air or fire he is not, like the rest, ashamed to say he is 
ignorant ; he undertakes, however, to swear that it is divine, having regard 
to such men as Cineas, the ambassador of Pyrrhus, who saluted the senate 
and all the people by their names the second day after his arrival at Rome ; 
of Theodectes, the disciple of Aristotle; and of Hortensius, a man of his 
own time. We have most of us heard of Joseph Scaliger, who learnt the 
twice twenty-four books of the Iliad and Odyssey in three weeks ; of Avi- 
cenna, who repeated by heart the whole of the Koran at the age of ten; of 
Lipsius, who was willing to recite the histories of Tacitus word for word, 
giving any one leave to plunge a dagger into his body if he made a mistake 
—an idle license, for few would have cared to run the resultant risk ; of the 
youth of Corsica of good appearance, mentioned by Muretus, who recited 
all the barbarous words the latter had written till he was tired of writing, and 
stopped at last, as it was necessary to stop somewhere, while the youth, 
like Oliver, asked for more. ‘‘ Certainly,’ says Muretus, ‘‘he was no 
boaster, and he told me he could repeat in that way 56,000 words. For 
my own part I made trial of him after many days, and found what he said 
true.” This Corsican, as those others, was no doubt of a soul disdaining 
silver and gold, or he might have made his fortune by offering his services 
to an Emperor. Of Frances Suarez, who, after the witness of Strada, 
could quote the whole of Augustine (the father’s works would fill a small 
library) from the egg to the apple. Of Dr. Thomas Fuller, who could 
name in order all the signs on both sides of the way from the beginning 
of Paternoster Row at Ave Maria Lane to the bottom of Cheapside to 
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Stock’s Market, now the Mansion House. Of Magliabecchi, whose name 
is pleasantly and permanently associated with spiders and the proof of the 
lost MS. Of William Lyon, who for a bowl of punch, a liquor of which 
he was exceedingly fond, repeated a Daily Advertiser, in the morning, which 
he had read once only, and then in the course of a debauch, over-night. 

We might extend this paper far beyond its normal dimensions by 
mention of such names as Jedediah Buxton, who, if his witness be true, 
could by some strange mnemotechny of his own, multiply 39 figures by 
89, without paper, and amused himself when at the theatre by a compila- 
tion of the words used by Garrick, and at another time by that of the 
pots of beer drank during twelve years of his life; of Zerah Colburn, a 
mere child, of whom there remains on record a testimony that he could 
tell the number of seconds in fifty-eight years in less time than the ques- 
tion could be written down ; or of that prodigy of parts, Pascal, to whom 
reference was made at the beginning of this paper, who is said to have 
forgot nothing thought, read, or done during his rational age. ‘This, says 
the author of the essay on the Conduct of the Human Understanding, is a 
thing so wholly inconsistent with our experience of human nature that to 
doubt it is no reprehensible stretch of scepticism. 

The same remark might be well applied to other marvels, as of Cyrus, 
who is reported by Pliny to have possessed that necessary good of life to 
such a degree that he knew the names of all the soldiers in his army—an 
account, by the way, considerably modified by Xenophon, who substitutes 
generals for soldiers ; and of Mithridates, a prototype of Magliabecchi, 
who spoke the tongues of twenty-two peoples under his rule. In the one 
a nomenclator was supererogatory, the other had no need of any dragoman. 
There was in Greece, says Pliny, a man named Charmidas, who, when a 
person asked him for any book in a library, related the contents of it to 
that person by heart. Such tales are, like those of miracles and spiritual 
manifestations, interesting perhaps, but supported by insufficient evidence. 
Though, says Quintilian, ‘‘ I never had the good fortune to witness such a 
performance,” speaking of some mental gymnastics of this kind, «I yet 
conceive the belief in their possibility may be well cherished if for none 
other reason than that some who think it practicable may go and attempt 
to do likewise.” So Leibnitz defended the search for the Philosopher's 
Stone by saying it frequently discovered scientific truth. 

All, then, that artificial memory does is to represent ideas by sensible 
signs, and co-ordinate the ideas so represented. Simply, it teaches us to 
write: our places are paper, our images letters, the relative disposition of 
them the sequence, and the mind reads the result forwards, or backwards, 
with almost equal facility. And as the mind reads these ideal tablets, 
unassisted by corporeal organisms, and it may be with no perishable 
eyes, so it can read them alike at midnight and at noonday. 

There are objections urged against mnemonics. The first touches on 
the confusion likely to arise from so many symbols; but, to take an 
example from the art of music alone, how many arbitrary signs are here 
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which the mind by habit reads, it would seem so instantaneously as to 
admit no reflection, and these symbols if arranged with intelligence and 
order are less difficult to understand than arbitrary signs. They are not, 
it is true, written in never-fading colours, but neither are those natural im- 
pressions on the mind which we must, if we would preserve them, since 
they are too often like shadows flying over fields of corn, again and again 
renew. Our artificial impressions must be deepened by repetition, as our 
natural impressions ; and even then their duration will depend on the subject- 
matter of the mental tablet, whether it be marble, freestone, or sand. 

A second objection refers to the symbols themselves, and complains of 
them as useless lumber after they have served their purpose. But, apart 
from the consideration of the capacity of the intellect, these symbols dis- 
appear of themselves after the ideas transmitted by them have mingled 
themselves with those acquired by the unassisted memory. The house 
being built the scaffolding falls away, or it may be the dry bones are no 
more seen for the flesh that covers them. But the scaffolding must be 
fixed securely or we can never build. To get rid of these symbols a 
German author, probably the most noted of modern writers on this subject, 
soberly proposes to hang up a carpetoverthem. In this way, he says, we 
have a double advantage, for the figures still remain behind, and if we 
should wish to revert to them at any time, we have only to remove our 
tapestry. It nowhere seems to occur to him that this blanket of the dark 
is often not easily to be lifted. Another method of ‘ evacuation,” to adopt 
his phraseology, is to open the windows of the room, and then—supposing 
the images written on paper light as the Sibyl’s leaves—we have only 
to imagine that a great storm arises, and that tempestuous wind Euro- 
clydon will blow them about immediately into the four quarters of the world. 
If this imagination should be inconvenient, that astute German suggests a 
little maid with a besom, or a gang of thieves. Such devices as these 
would be of infinite service to our great Palladium of English freedom, a 
British jury, when told by the judge to disburden their minds of im- 
portant evidence, which, after long consultation infixing it indelibly in 
their recollections, has been considered inadmissible. 

A third objection, applying especially to the ancient method and its 
imitators, is its length; for, first, we must determine the edifice, then the 
room in the edifice, then the wall of the room, and then the position of 
the symbol on that wall. It becomes, in fact, a sort of inverted ‘“ Old 
Woman and her Pig.” But that which most affects the progress of 
mnemonics is more a moral than an intellectual difficulty; for, though 
it seems a sad thing to say, in the interests of truth it must be said, that 
the great majority of mnemonic systems appear evidently designed to be 
understood by nobody. Their authors, if we are not mistaken, are 
desirous to sell their book and retain their secret. As those obliging 
conjurors who, after exhibiting some miracle of their » onder-working art, 
gesticulate rapidly for a season with their hands, before the mouths of 
their astonished audience, and then say, ‘‘ There, that’s how it’s done!” 
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they are too often like shadows flying over fields of corn, again and again 
renew. Our artificial impressions must be deepened by repetition, as our 
natural impressions ; and even then their duration will depend on the subject- 
matter of the mental tablet, whether it be marble, freestone, or sand. 

A second objection refers to the symbols themselves, and complains of 
them as useless lumber after they have served their purpose. But, apart 
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appear of themselves after the ideas transmitted by them have mingled 
themselves with those acquired by the unassisted memory. The house 
being built the scaffolding falls away, or it may be the dry bones are no 
more seen for the flesh that covers them. But the scaffolding must be 
fixed securely or we can never build. To get rid of these symbols a 
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imitators, is its length; for, first, we must determine the edifice, then the 
room in the edifice, then the wall of the room, and then the position of 
the symbol on that wall. It becomes, in fact, a sort of inverted “ Old 
Woman and her Pig.” But that which most affects the progress of 
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so these mnemonicians profess to explain all things in their book, and 
leave us after we have bought it—which is the gist of the matter—as 
much in the dark as we were before. The unhappy purchaser finds that 
it is given unto him to know these mysteries only in parables, and seeing, 
sees not, nor by hearing understands! 

Schenkel’s Gazophylacium is a work of such determined obscurity, that 
succeeding commentators have met with a difficulty in explaining even 
its explanation, which was published by one of his pupils, probably as 
much a child of Mammon as his master. The Ars Magna of Raymond 
Lully is well known to be a night without a star, and the student may run, 
with his torch in his hand, searching among many of his successors— 
those tombs of buried sense—and gain as much information on the subject 
of his search as instruction in modern gastronomy by gazing on the 
hieroglyphics of an Ezyptian obelisk. 

In conclusion we see that the path of mnemonics is scarcely that 
shining light which shineth more and more unto the perfect day. We 
may suppose, taking a middle path, that a good system of mnemotechny 
is of advantage, but not of such great advantage as is generally supposed. 
The parasitic puffs which encumber the art, clinging to it like the wrappers 
of Holloway’s pills, without which none are genuine, prove little or nothing. 
How many brave authors bore witness to the Philosopher’s Stone, its con- 
versions of iron into gold, circumstanced by place, time, and testimony, 
and withal the subject of their panegyric not more real than, as Cervantes 
said of his hero’s favourite romances, ‘‘ the miracles of Mahomet!”’ Na- 
tural and artificial memory must run together. Utraque alteré separatd 
minus erit firma, says the author of the address to Herennius. Both are 
enriched by sobriety and attention, as both are impoverished by distrac- 
tion and drunkenness. Both are attracted by that which is pleasant, and 
repelled by that which is uninteresting. For pleasure is the sauce of all 
things, the seasoning of affection, the spur of talent, the food of volition, 
and the strength of memory. Nor must we conceive of memory as of the 
stomach, that it is only capable of containing a certain quantity. The 
idea that the memory may be overcharged and destroyed is thus 
answered by Cicero: Quare hac exercitatione non eruenda est memoria, si 
qua est naturalis, sed certe si latet, evocanda. Extremes, however, are 
always to be avoided. Our memory, like iron, if used too little turns 
rusty, and if too much is worn away. 
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Town and Country. 


ROE 


One of the questions which newly-married couples whose income is 
derived from the husband’s work in London most commonly put to 
themselves is, whether they shall go and live in the country. Railways, 
and the untiring enterprise of suburban builders, have made it easy 
for them to do so if they like. There are houses of every degree of 
capacity to be had in all directions round London ; and, as regards getting 
to business in the morning and home again in the afternoon, the train 
puts the dwellers in them nearly on a level with the inhabitants of Ty- 
burnia or South Kensington. It is practically as easy now to live in the 
country as it is to live in London. Indeed, were it not for this, the 
subject would hardly be worth discussion. A generation ago men who 
chose to settle themselves twenty miles away had to submit to very appre- 
ciable sacrifices in point of comfort. The railways only came to the 
outskirts of London, the service of trains was very incomplete, the 
distance between the station and their home was often considerable. 
Men who submitted to the small but constant annoyances which this state 
of things implies had usually some solid reason for living out of town. 
They had a real love for the country or a genuine dislike to London. 
It was only when the facilities for the two modes of life became pretty 
equally balanced that the question which to choose came to be a 
matter of serious debate. Before that time it was a question that 
settled itself. It does in some cases still ; and as the object of this paper 
is to render to those who are debating it such aid as can be given by a 
fair statement of the advantages on each side, it will be convenient first of 
all to mention what these exceptional cases are. The most obvious are those 
in which considerations of health point decidedly to one alternative or the 
other. There are some women and more children to whom London air 
or London ways seem positively hurtful ; there are some men who are 
made ill by constant railway journeys, however short. There is no room 
for nicely balanced argument here. It is better to be well in a place you do 
not care for than to be an invalid ina place youlike. Another class of cases 
is those in which the husband’s occupation takes him away from home 
at night. The editor of a morning paper, for example, unless he can 
afford to have two houses going at once, has no choice but to live in Lon- 
don. There are people, again, with exceptionally strong tastes, who are 
in much the same position—people with a passion for their garden which 
makes them feel homeless in the best appointed house if there is no lawn 
or greenhouse into which they can step from their drawing-room window ; 
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people with a passion for music which makes concerts, public and private, 
almost a necessary of existence. There is no doubt where either of those 
classes ought to plant themselves. In what follows it will be taken 
for granted that no preponderating reasons of this kind come into 
play ; that, so far as those who have to decide the question know, they 
will be well enough to enjoy life, either in town or country ; that the 
man’s work is done in the ordinary working day; that the pursuits 
whether of the husband or of the wife admit of being adapted without an 
overpowering sense of loss to the circumstances in which they are placed. 
The persons addressed are not those who know what they want to do 
but have a difficulty in doing it, but those who have a difficulty to decide 
what it is they want. 

Probably the point which soonest presents itself when people seriously 
set to work to weigh London against the country is the comparative cost 
of living. They wish to ascertain how far their income will go in each 
case. As often happens this, though it is the first question to be asked, 
is usually the last to be answered. Before a man can determine what his 
income will do for him in one place, and what it will do for him in another, 
he must have decided what the things are that he most wishes it to do for 
him. After all, that is the cheapest place to live in where you can satisfy 
the largest number of wants and yet make both ends meet. A mere 
comparison of prices tells very little upon this head. It may be said gene- 
rally, however, that every year tends to equalise the cost of living in 
different parts of England, and this process naturally goes on fastest in 
the immediate neighbourhood of London. As regards food, meat and 
bread command pretty much the same prices everywhere. Dairy pro- 
duce may sometimes be had cheaper in the country, because small 
producers will sell it to local customers at a slight advance on 
the price which they can get from the London dealer, and the cost of 
carriage and the greater part of the middleman’s profits are thus saved. 
Against this, however, must be set the additional cost of groceries and 
all goods that come from London. If the consumer has them down at 
his own expense this increase takes the form of railway charges ; if he 
makes his purchases at the local shop it takes the form of higher prices 
or lower qualities. In the matter of rent the apparent advantage is on 
the side of the country, unless the situation happens to be exceptionally 
pleasant. But then in the country there are certain charges which 
have no exact counterpart in London, and are really of the nature of 
rent. A season-ticket on the railway is one of these; the cost of labour 
bestowed on the garden is another. It may be said that this last 
ought to be charged to service; but, inasmuch as it is the only point 
in which more service is required in the country than in London, the 
addition is in effect an addition to rent. Supposing that 100/. a-year in 
the country will command as good a house as 150/. will in London, but 
that, other things remaining the same, the owner of the former has to 
pay 20/. a year for a railway ticket, and 80/. a year for keeping his garden 
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in order, the result is to put the cost of the two houses exactly on a level. 
In the year's account, of course, the garden will stand for a great deal more 
than 80/., but this will represent optional rather than necessary outlay, 
and ought therefore to be set against money spent in furniture or pictures 
or amusements. <A few good conifers, a new rose-bed, or a little more 
‘‘ glass,” may cost as much as a marqueterie cabinet, or a new set of drawing- 
room curtains, or a dozen stalls at the Opera; and if the former are to be 
included in rent in the country the latter have an equal claim to be included 
in it in London. A further addition to the expense of living in the country 
is the cost of a pony-carriage. Anything else you may have in this way is 
no more necessary in the country than it is in London; but without a 
pony-carriage a lady living in the country is decidedly worse off than a 
lady living in town. She has no underground railway, and the “ gondola 
of London ”’ does not come at her call. Unless she is an unusually good 
walker, she must be content only to visit her distant friends in the solemn 
and occasional fly; and in a district so much built over as the neighbour- 
hood of London the chances are that the walks she most cares to take 
are separated from her bya long stretch of dusty roads and dull garden 
palings. Against this virtual increase of rent in the country may be set 
the greater costliness of dress—at least of ladies’ dress—in London. 
The wear and tear of clothes in the latter case is immense, and a lady 
cannot, as she can in the country, keep a spare gown for all rough 
work. Smoke, which is a Loudoner’s worst enemy in so many ways, 
respects occupations no more than persons. In the evening the full 
force of this difference of cost is not so much felt, because, though each 
dress lasts a shorter time, there is less need for having a number of 
dresses at once. Except in a kind of society in which money is not an 
object, a lady may go out a good many times in London and not meet 
the same persons twice; but in the country the elements from which 
social combinations have to be evolved are very much fewer, and each is 
consequently reproduced a good deal oftener. It may be contended, no 
doubt, that a lady ought to be above any dislike to being seen in the 
same gown, and that, so long as it is not too old to be worn anywhere, 
it is new enough to be worn everywhere. But in practice, as most 
women will admit, even rigid philosophers shrink from the application of 
this extreme test, and the persons who come for information to such a 
paper as this have probably stopped a good way short of rigid philosophy. 

There is good reason to suppose, therefore, that in weighing the 
relative advantages of town and country the question of cost need not 
enter largely into the calculation. One mode of life is not appreciably 
more expensive than the other. If this is denied it will usually be found 
that the challenger is subject under one set of circumstances to some 
special temptation to spend money which does not apply to him under 
another set of circumstances. When a man complains that his garden 
runs away with a little fortune, or that now he lives in town his wine 
merchant s bill is as much again as it was when he lived in the country, 
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it only means that gardening or giving dinners is a special hobby of his, 
and that the more opportunities he has of riding it the more costly the 
process becomes. 

The considerations which reasonable people have most in view when 
they are sketching out a mode of life are principally three: under what 
conditions they will do the best work ; under what conditions they will do 
their work with most ease; and under what conditions they will have 
most enjoyment of life. These three questions cannot be answered 
independently of one another, and not one of them can be altogether left 
out of sight. The. best work, for example, is ordinarily the work which is 
done with most ease, and in the performance of which there is the 
keenest sense of enjoyment. But it would not be true to say that when 
once a man has ascertained under what conditions his best work is 
produced he need make no further enquiries. It sometimes happens that 
men work their best under the stimulus of excitement or pressure, but 
that the exhaustion thus produced is fatal to any high average of good 
work. In this case the conditions under which work is done most easily 
become of great importance. On the other hand a man may find that 
amidst certain surroundings his work goes on smoothly enough, and yet 
he may be conscious that, though it gives him so little trouble to do, it 
gives him even less satisfaction when it is done. It is true, again, that 
there are few greater pleasures than the sense that you are working with 
your full strength, and on this ground it may seem needless to ask 
whether a mode of life which ensures this ensures a fair share of 
enjoyment also. But a nature which finds its highest pleasure in hard 
work may easily come to find no pleasure except in work, and there is too 
much to be got out of leisure and recreation to make this exclusiveness 
healthy. It will be well, therefore, for a man to consider how the choice 
between town and country affects ease of work as well as quality of work, 
and enjoyment of life apart from work as well as enjoyment in work. 
This is hardly a matter, however, upon which general advice can be given. 
It would be necessary to take the whole individual character and tempera- 
ment into account before offering any opinion which would be worth 
acceptance. No attempt will be made here, therefore, to discuss how the 
fact of living in town or country will affect a man’s professional or 
business success. It will be assumed that the main work of his life will 
go on equally well in either case. But this main work may be indirectly 
affected by the development of the intellectual character generally, and 
this is formed by other agencies than work, strictly so called. What 
these other agencies are is largely determined by the surroundings of 
home, and to this extent even the question which has now been put aside 
may be indirectly affected by what follows. 

Perhaps the most obvious difference between life in the country and 
life in London is that there is more repose in the former and more 
stimulus in the latter. The merely physical accidents of the two modes 
of life are an apt illustration of this difference. Take the case of a man 
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who leaves chambers at four o’clock on a July afternoon and goes down to 
his home twenty miles off. When he gets there he finds his wife sitting 
under a tree on the lawn, and his first act after he has got off his black 
coat is to lie flat on his back upon the grass, with the pleasant consciousness 
that, except of his own free will, he need not get up again till dinner-time. 
If he does get up again it is probably only to move from the lawn into a 
boat—not to row, few men who are not training for a race think of rowing 
in July—but just to paddle to the nearest shady reach, and there watch 
the fish leaping, or the cattle standing in the shallows, until the hot haze 
of the river meadows seems to grow a part of himself, and to impart its 
quivering indistinctness to his very thoughts. Or else he has the pony- 
carriage brought round, and his wife drives him far away from the village 
with its faint flavour of town, and the late afternoon fades away in slow 
saunterings through country lanes, or frequent halts wherever the 
hedges or the trees break away and open out one of those large and 
level landscapes of which the home counties have so many. After 
dinner, if there is still light enough, comes the stroll round the garden, 
and the unexciting speculation whether the pears on the wall need 
pruning, or whether the new roses will prove the continuous bloomers 
which the catalogue described them; and last of all the smoke in the 
verandah in the fragrant air of the summer night, which in the country is 
never too hot, because it has none of that radiation from pavements and 
walls which gives the London atmosphere its indescribable dryness—a 
dryness which can be felt and tasted. Compare with this the case of the 
Londoner who leaves chambers at the same hour on the same day. He 
also feels that he wants fresh air, and he finds it in a stroll in the park, 
or ona chair near the blazing flower beds of Rotten Row, or beneath the 
shade, not yet all departed, of Kensington Gardens. But wherever 
he goes the world is with him. If he tries to outstay it it does but 
change its character. The fashionable pleasure-taking world of the after- 
noon becomes the working class world of the evening. As he goes 
homeward the crowd of carriages carrying people back to dress becomes 
mixed with the first droppings of the later crowd that will carry them 
out to dine, and this fact probably reminds him that he too must soon be 
off on the same errand. There is no need to describe a London dinner 
party in July. It may be pleasant or dull, a scene of animated talk or 
politely suppressed yawns; but whichever it be it does not suggest repose. 
This is the Londoner’s notion of a lazy afternoon, and the contrast will 
be all the more marked if he prefers to spend the same hours in some 
more strenuous manner—in a crush at the Academy or at a flower show, 
in the buzz of an afternoon party, in a hurried journey to Richmond or 
the Crystal Palace. Even the country, when visited for an hour or two, 
seems to borrow the bustle of London. It is impossible but that two 
modes of life so different in themselves should in the long run exert a 
perceptible influence on the minds ‘subjected to them. The nature of this 
influence will depend: on the character of the mind. What is repose to 
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one is rust to another ; what is stimulus to one is merely distraction to 
another. The action of London on a sluggish nature will ordinarily be 
beneficial ; the action of the country on the same temperament may lead 
to the gradual rusting of all the faculties not actually needed in making 
money. But in the case of excitable natures the repose of the country 
may serve to check that frittering of time and energy which London, 
with its huge array of occupations, cherishes and exaggerates. 

Perhaps the contrast between London and the country is best seen in 
the keen sense of social life which a man has in the former as compared 
with the keen sense of physical life which he has in the latter. Most of 
us know the feeling of going into the open air on a sunny morning in 
the country—the variety and play of existence of all kinds, and the 
strange way in which you seem to live more consciously because you are a 
part of that abounding animal energy which confronts you in all direc- 
tions. In London the only being of which you take notice is man; but a 
crowded street imparts a similar sense of the variety and play of existence, 
with the difference that this abounding energy is united to yours by 
a social rather than a physical tie—by an identity of interests and 
pursuits as well as of animal organs. If man is designed to live in 
combination with his fellows, his conception of his destiny will surely 
be more vivid in London than in the country. Yet this statement must 
be taken with a certain qualification. As has often been remarked, 
the very vastness of London generates a strong sense of individual in- 
significance. It is much easier to feel yourself necessary in the country, 
because there is almost sure to be some group of persons out of which 
you would be missed if you were to go away. You must occupy a 
very conspicuous position in London before you can flatter yourself that 
your absence would be noticed except by very intimate friends. An in- 
cidental consequence of this distinction is that a man is much more 
independent in London than in the country. He can call his soul his 
own with much less fear that his conscience will flatly give him the lie. 
A familiar instance of this is the regularity with which many people go 
to church in the country, who are by no means to be always found there 
when they arein London. Nothing is implied here as to the propriety or 
impropriety of not going to church, or as to the expediency of setting an 
example when what you do will certainly be noted. The fact that there 
is such a difference is the only thing which concerns us, and that is so 
far an important fact that people who mean to be very unlike their neigh- 
bours ought to remember that to be this in the country demands very much 
more resolution and persistence than it demands in London. The conces- 
* sions they may have to make in order to avoid being talked about may 
not be many or serious, but they will be happier probably if they make 
up their minds that some such concessions there will be, and that these 
had better be made with the best grace they can command. 

There are some minds to which a home in the country is endeared by 
a keen love of nature in all the aspects under which the changing seasons 
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present her. This is the great counterbalancing charm to the opportu- 
nities of observing the hardly less various phases of social life which 
London supplies. There is no possibility of deciding which of these two 
tastes best deserves to be gratified. Dr. Johnson-and Wordsworth will 
always remain types of different classes of minds. But it may be well to 
point out one serious drawback which detracts from the full enjoyment 
which the love of nature would otherwise secure to a man who makes his 
home in the country. It is not a drawback of nature’s providing. There 
is no greater mistake than to suppose that the country is only pleasant in 
summer or in fine weather. Chance aspects of scenery yield enjoyment 
at all times, and to escape from the yellow fog and black mud of a wet 
winter day in London to the white mists and natural coloured muds of the 
country is scarcely less delightful than to make the corresponding exchange 
ona blazing day in summer. In the worst weather there are some natural 
objects which do not lose their charm. The drawback meant is the 
inexorable progress of the builder, and the consequent deterioration of 
almost every habitable district within twenty miles of London. Unluckily 
the builder is like an unclean insect—he spoils far more than he eats. 
He can deprive a prospect miles in extent of all its characteristic beauty 
by setting down half-a-dozen houses in the wrong place. They will 
certainly, however, be set down there, and nowhere else, if there happen 
to be a plot of ground to be let on a building lease. This incursion of 
villas of inevitable and indescribable ugliness would be bad enough if it 
stood alone; but the villas are invariably followed by an army of camp- 
followers more hideous, if possible, than themselves. The gradual 
transformation of the old village street, and the mushroom growth of new 
streets in which red bricks and yellow bricks contend which shall look the 
worst, are sights which any one who lives near London must make up his 
mind to endure. Fortunately the farther you go the more chance there 
is that much that is charming will be left untouched for years to come ; 
and perhaps, before complete destruction overtakes the whole district 
round London, builders may learn that to kill the goose, in the shape of 
country scenery, is hardly the way to secure an unfailing succession of 
golden eggs, in the shape of tenants who are attracted from London by 
the love of country scenery. 

Even the repose and leisure of the country need to be varied from 
time to time. Itis no more good for man and wife to live alone than it 
was for man before a wife was given him. Some amount of intercourse 
with friends is a necessity—or next door to a necessity—of life. Some 
amount of hospitality is an instinct—or almost an instinct—of human nature. 
To this point the advocate of living in London over living in the country 
usually addresses himself with the utmost confidence of victory. In his 
opinion to live in the country is to bury yourself alive; to live in London 
is to have the command of as pleasant society as any in the world. 
Before this antithesis can be accepted as a complete expression of the 
facts some qualifications must be introduced into it on both sides. One 
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of these qualifications has just been indicated. The great overflow of 
London life has worked an extraordinary change in the surrounding 
districts. They have altogether ceased to be those social cemeteries 
which the country proper is said to be. It would be difficult now to find 
any village within twenty miles of London which has not its complement 
of new houses and its daily contingent of professional and business 
passengers. Indeed, if such a village could be discovered, the attractions 
of a bit of genuine country within easy access of London would ensure 
its being built over as soon as the land could be brought into the market. 
On the other hand the command of the best society which every Londoner 
is conventionally supposed to enjoy often means little more than a larger 
amount of the same kind of society which is usually to be had in the 
country. Still the contrast has a side of truth to it. In London every 
one can to a certain extent pick and choose their acquaintance, whereas 
in the country their acquaintance is pretty much chosen for them. If the 
place is large enough there may be two or even more sets in it; but it is 
probably a matter of chance into which a new-comer is introduced, and he 
can seldom pass from one to the other or be equal friends with all. At 
first sight it may seem that in this respect the advantage is altogether on 
the side of London. The liberty of choosing your associates is certainly 
very valuable; and in the matter of intellectual interest there is usually 
no comparison between society in the country and society in the town. 
Dinner parties in London are a series of social lotteries, in which the 
excitement is maintained by the constant chance of a prize turning up. 
Here, as everywhere, there are plenty of blanks, for there are no houses 
in which you can be secure against having a dull neighbour. But at all 
events you start with the chances in your favour. You do not go to 
dress with the melancholy foreboding that you may take down the same 
lady to whom you found nothing to say the week before last. You are 
spared the small local gossip, the domestic interrogatories and the domestic 
news vouchsafed in answer to them, which you meet in the country. 
You are not catechised as to the plan and probable cost of your new 
greenhouse, or expected to sympathise in your host’s relations with a 
peccant coachman. The subjects which you have in common with your 
fellow-guests are at all events of some public interest. You do not find 
that the lady next to you only sees the Times when her husband brings it 
down from town, and that to-day she had gone up to dress before 
he came in. 

Still there is something to be said on the other side. If London is 
the best place for making acquaintances, or for enjoying the company of 
people who are not even acquaintances, the country is the best place for 
making friends, and for really seeing the friends you have already. Society 
in London is like a complicated dance figure, in which you touch hands 
with everybody and have scarcely time for a word with your partner. 
Even in the pleasantest parties it may be only just before the time comes 
for leaving that you find out that one of the guests is the person whom 
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of all others you want to talk to on some subject in which you are 
mutually interested; and as to those whom you knew beforehand, it is 
so long since you have met them that you feel it is safest not to assume 
any recollection of what you then discussed with them. In the country 
you cannot choose your associates as you can in London; but, if you are 
pleased with the associates which chance has given you, the intercourse 
with them is much more intimate. You meet the same people so often 
that if there is anything in them there is full time for it to come out. 
You find by degrees that you have common pursuits; you enquire 
what each has lately been doing in them; you agree to come down by 
‘the same train the next afternoon, and to take your friend’s house on 
your way home. All this is theoretically possible in London as well as 
in the country, but it can only be done by a special effort. It does not 
spring naturally out of the society which you frequent ; you have to con- 
sider how you are to see So-and-so, and what vacant day can be found 
to ask him to dinner. A man who trusted to seeing his friends in the 
ordinary course of a season’s parties would be much in the position of 
a man who trusted to meeting them in the street. There is another 
feature of country as contrasted with London life which tends in the 
same direction. In London you ask your friends to dinner, and, as re- 
gards men at all events, this is your only chance of seeing them. Such 
of your friends as happen to live in the country you hardly see at all; 
for what with the difficulty of making room for them in a London house, 
and the restraint which their presence imposes in the midst of the en- 
gagements of London society, they rarely pay you a visit. In the country, 
on the contrary, you ask your neighbours to dinner, and you ask your 
London friends to come and stay with you. There is more opportunity 
for growing intimate with people who are with you from a Saturday 
afternoon till a Monday morning, and during that time become a part of 
your household, are seen at all hours and under all circumstances, and 
have time to throw off a little of the gloss of society, and to show the 
real character underneath, than there is in a whole series of dinner 
parties. In the course of a single summer you may turn more than 
one set of acquaintances, who in London would have remained ac- 
quaintances to the end of the chapter, into genuine friends. Even 
as regards neighbours the question comes back very much to the 
contrast between repose and stimulus which underlies so much of the 
difference between the two ways of life. The very description just given 
of a typical country dinner party, which to one man will seem dull beyond 
words, to another will seem just what an evening’s relaxation should be. 
‘‘ When I am tired with a hard day’s work,” the latter will say, ‘‘I do not 
care to be too much roused up in the evening. The exciting and brilliant 
talk which you promise me in London is not at all what I want. I had 
much rather hear a little news about the neighbourhood, and compare 
notes with my friends as to the progress of our fruit-trees or our re- 
spective successes in salad growing.’ Whether he or the Londoner is most 
29—* 
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in the right is a point that everyone must decide for themselves. 
Something may depend on the nature of a man’s work during the day, 
and the demands it makes on the intellect; something on the light in 
which he regards conversation to take part in which needs a quick and 
sustained attention ; something on the degree in which his wife is pleased 
or bored by one or the other types of society. 

Among the points of contrast between town and country none perhaps 
will have more weight than the opportunities for recreation which they 
severally offer. Work is much the same everywhere, and under all cir- 
cumstances. The husband goes out in the morning to his office or his 
chambers ; the wife takes up her household concerns, her letter writing, 
her visiting among the poor, or whatever else she classes among duties 
that must be done. When the business day is over they have a certain 
fraction of time at their own disposal. On Sundays probably they have 
the whole day, and besides their summer holiday they have days at other 
times which they can spend in whatever manner pleases them. As re- 
gards the employment of these hours and days, living in London and 
living in the country have each their advantages. In the country there 
is a standing source of pleasure in the garden. Whether the space at a 
man’s disposal be small or large, there is always something to be done or 
planned in it. Assuming of course that it is something better than the 
mere patch before or behind a suburban villa, there is room for alterations 
if it be an old garden, for laying out if it be a new one, for judicious 
thinning if the trees are too crowded, for judicious planting if the ground 
is bare. In every season of the year there is some part of the garden 
that will give occupation either out-door or in-door. You have newly 
come to your house in the autumn, and you find that the fall of the leaf 
has left a side of the house exposed which you wish to keep sheltered at 
all times. You have let the season for autumn planting slip by you ; but 
there is employment for mild days in considering how your evergreens 
shall be grouped, and for winter evenings in comparing authorities to see 
which plants will suit your purpose best, and catalogues to ascertain the 
sizes which you can get them at starting and the prices you will have to 
pay. Or you notice that evergreens are too predominant in your shrubbery, 
and that they need to be interspersed with trees which shall give a thicker 
shade in summer and more varied tints in spring andautumn. You have 
now to calculate different rates of growth, lest you should be planting for 
posterity instead of for yourself, to consider whether you care more for 
trees which put out their leaves early or for trees which keep them late, 
whether you prefer mass or symmetry, whether you wish the variations 
of colour to be most conspicuous when the foliage is young or when it is 
fading. If former tenants have already pretty well covered the ground, 
you have still to consider whether the general plan of the garden may not 
be improved, whether the flower beds shall be brought nearer the house 
or moved further away from it, whether space now wasted in useless paths 
shall be thrown into lawn, whether the paths that are kept shall be made 
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to take a more convenient direction. Probably there is some sort of 
green-house about the place, or, if not, there is ground on which 
to build one; and, in considering how much you want in the way 
of glass and what use you propose to make of it—whether to grow 
plants which require heat or to be content with such as only re- 
quire protection, whether to devote most of your space to modern 
flower beds or to old-fashioned mixed borders, whether to put out 
your full strength in the spring or in the summer—it will be strange 
if a good many hours do not slip away almost unmarked. Then the 
winter is the time for the bookwork of gardening, for benefiting by the 
advice of friendly experts, for arming yourself against the enemies, 
whether in the shape of frost or drought or insects, which are only wait- 
ing till the season of growth begins to put out all their strength against 
you, As the year goes on there is room for constant observation of your 
own success or failure, and of the points in which you can gain a hint 
from the experience of your neighbours. If there is much wall space 
about the house, how to cover it to the best advantage becomes a study 
of itself. If you have a special love for roses there is not a week, from 
the day in February when the trees are first pruned down to the day not 
far off from Christmas when the last bud which the frost has condemned 
never to open is sorrowfully gathered, that has not an interest of its 
own, All these pleasures relate to the intellectual side of gardening. 
There are as many on its physical side. No man enjoys a summer 
morning more than he who turns out the moment he has got his clothes 
on to note what progress has been made since yesterday. No man 
appreciates the cool of the late afternoon more than he who feels it 
approach amidst the sound of trickling water-pots and the sight of 
reviving plants. The long saunter round the garden is interrupted at 
every step by the detection of something that he can do himself or must 
tell the gardener to do to-morrow. The knife, the scissors, the string, 
and the stick are never long in the pocket of the man who really loves 
gardening. ‘There is always something to be done with one or other of 
them. That tree wants pruning, those dead flowers want nipping off, that 
bent stem calls for support, that straggling branch has to be nailed in. 
It is the great merit of a garden that it adapts itself to every variety of 
income, and the more of your own labour you give to it the greater is 
the pleasure derived. 

There is no single form of recreation open to Londoners that can be 
set against a garden. The balance must be adjusted by putting several 
together. Concerts and plays can hardly be enjoyed by persons who live 
out of town, since the late railway journey detracts too much from the 
pleasure. Picture-galleries, sale-rooms, and museums are scarcely com- 
patible with the inexorable necessity of catching the afternoon train. 
In all these things the Londoner has to find a substitute for a garden ; 
and except in the first days of spring, or the first burst of warm 
weather in June, there is certainly a great deal of pleasure to be got 
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out of them. They have the merit, too, which the garden has 
not, of being almost independent of weather. A soaking afternoon 
may be good for plants, but it interferes terribly with their owner’s 
inspection of them; and it is difficult to indulge in landscape gar- 
dening in a dense fog. But no amount of rain makes the National 
Gallery less enjoyable, and the South Kensington Museum or Messrs. 
Christie and Manson’s Auction-rooms are bright even in the dullest 
afternoons of December. Every man who lives in London ought to 
have a hobby of some kind. It gives him something to do in 
his spare moments. It occupies many an hour on his way home in the 
afternoon. It gives a point to walks which would otherwise be too dull for 
endurance. It beautifies streets which in themselves are destitute of any 
kind of charm. Hanway Street and Wardour Street do not stand very 
high among London thoroughfares, but none are dearer to the curiosity 
hunter. Bookstalls have sadly fallen from that high estate in which 
Charles Lamb knew them, but there are still old eyes that brighten, and 
old pulses that quicken, at the thought of a possible treasure to be found 
on them. There is hardly a form which the passion for collecting takes 
that has not a street devoted to its gratification. The more cultivated the 
taste becomes, the more sources of enjoyment London is found to possess. 
The man who has his home out of town can ordinarily only avail himself 
of these by some exercise of forethought or some sacrifice of convenience. 
He must look out for a leisure day, and leave business an hour earlier. 
He must travel by a later train than ordinarily, and wait a proportionate 
time fer dinner. The Londoner, if he can command but little leisure in 
the afternoon, has at all events that little at his own disposal. The main 
distinction between London pleasures and country pleasures is that the 
former either offer only another form of intellectual excitement, or else fail 
to absorb the mind sufficiently to answer the great end of recreation. A 
man tired and perhaps worried with his day’s work sits down in a picture- 
gallery or listens to a scientific lecture. If his interest in what he sees or 
hears is keen enough to make him forget the cares which he brought with 
him, it will in most cases be keen enough to create a genuine and additional 
sense of fatigue. He goes home happier indeed than when he left his office, 
but more rather than less weary. Or else his thoughts wander back 
to the business he has left behind him ; and though he religiously works 
through the catalogue, or sits till the lecture is over, he does so with no 
real appreciation of the subjects with which his eyes or ears are occupied. 
In his garden, on the contrary, this sort of double existence is almost im- 
possible. He must give his mind to what he is doing, if he is to do it at 
all, and yet the occupation makes no real demand on those faculties 
which the work of the day has jaded. On the other hand there are many 
cases in which the work of the day, though exhausting as regards the 
attention, is not exhausting as regards the intellect, and in these cases it 
may be a gain to a man to have his powers drawn out and exercised during 
his hours of recreation. 
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Nothing has been said about field sports, because they demand more 
time than men who come to town every day can commonly afford to devote 
to them except in their holidays. Still the country has in this respect 
some advantages over London. It is a far less serious and costly business, 
for example, to have a day’s hunting when the hounds meet near your 
home than it is to go down from London for the same object. The 
greatest gain in this way is the opportunity for boating which a man en- 
joys if his house happens to be on the banks of the Thames. Few forms of 
exercise are pleasanter, or have pleasanter incidents connected with them, 
and none except walking has so largely the merit of being cheap. 

As regards occasional holidays it is hard to say whether the man who 
lives in London or the man who lives in the country is the best off. The 
latter has no need to plan beforehand how to spend them. There are 
usually a number of things that want looking after which have been put 
aside till he had a free day to give to them, or if he is inclined for a 
long walk, or drive, or ride, there is the country waiting to be visited, 
and certain, unless he has chosen his neighbourhood ill, to repay more 
time than he can spare to get to know it. On the other hand London, 
as regards the scenery which surrounds it, is many sided, and the rail- 
road puts you for the day on a level, now with the friend who lives in 
Surrey, now with the friend who lives in Kent. You can break ground 
in a fresh place every holiday, and come at last to have a more extensive, 
though a more superficial knowledge of the country lying within 
thirty miles than is attainable by the man whose range is marked out 
for him by the situation of his home. In the summer, again, besides 
the season of complete cessation of work, there is often a time when 
work is slack, and a man can take a holiday or a half holiday once 
or twice a week for four or five weeks together. If he lives in the 
country he is usually dependent for his enjoyment of this slack time upon 
the resources of his own home. If he lives in London he can take a 
country house year after year, and each year make acquaintance with 
some new district or some new combination of districts he knows. Per- 
haps the man who enjoys this most will be he who cherishes a vague 
intention of leaving London altogether, and who consequently surveys 
each fresh house he hires with the critical eye of a possible purchaser. 
As regards the more formal holiday, which is taken once a year, the Lon- 
doner has the advantage. The mere rest may be no more to him than to 
the man who lives in the country, but an unbroken acquaintance with 
brick walls has made him far better able to appreciate the change of 
surroundings. There is another side, however, to the question that must 
not be quite put out of sight. There may come a year when the exigencies 
of work or of pocket may forbid a man to take a holiday at all, and in that 
case he who lives in the country will feel the want of one infinitely less 
than he who lives in London. The one may grow tired of his lawn and 
his trees, and long to exchange them for Swiss mountains or Italian cities, 
but his desire will be something different in kind from the desire of the 
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Londoner who sees the leaves beginning to fall at the end of July, and 
knows that between him and the real autumn all August and September 
are interposed. In the one case the feeling is only a longing for some- 
thing he has not, in the other case it is loathing for what he has. 

Still there are two pleasures connected with holidays which can only 
be enjoyed in perfection by the man who lives in town. One is the delight 
of getting out of London, the other is the delight of getting back to it. 
The sensation of sudden change which there is in leaving London ona 
summer morning, and realising that every step takes you further away 
from the city which you have grown so weary of, has no counterpart for a 
man who exchanges London for the country every afternoon. And how- 
ever fond the latter may be of his country house he may be excused if he 
feels it a little dreary as he settles in again among the first fogs of October 
or November, and compares his lot with that of his London friend to whom 
the same season is the renewal of so much social and intellectual enjoy- 
ment. Nature versus Society—this, after all, is the issue really raised 
whenever we hesitate whether to live in the country or in London, and the 
happiest decision will be that which most honestly represents a preference 
genuinely felt for the one or the other. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


T does not seem possible,” 
said the Rector, slowly; 
‘‘and yet somehow I cannot 
help thinking sometimes that 
I must be going to die.” 

‘* Herbert!” 

‘It is very curious—very 
curious—my reason tells me 
so, not feeling. I myself am 
just what I always was; but 
I think the symptoms are 
against me, and I see it in 
Marsden’s looks. Doesn't 
he say so to you?” 

‘‘Dear,’”’ said Mrs. Da- 
merel, with a trembling voice, 
‘‘he does not conceal from 
me that it is very serious; 
but oh, Herbert, how often 
have we seen even the chil- 
dren at death’s door, and yet brought back!” 

‘* At death’s door,” he said, reflectively ; ‘‘ yes, that’s a good expression 
—atthe door of something unknown. Somehow it does not seem possible. 
One can believe it for others, not for one’s self. The ideais very strange.”’ 

Mrs. Damerel was a good, religious woman; and her husband was a 
clergyman. She did not feel that this was how he ought to speak at such 
a moment, and the thought wrung her heart. ‘ Dearest,’’ she said, grow- 
ing more tender in her grief and pity, ‘it is a thing we must all think of 
one time or another ; and to you, who have served God faithfully, it must be 
something else than ‘ strange.’”’ 

‘« What else?” he said, lookingup at her. ‘I might say confusing, 
bewildering. To think that I am going I know not where, with no 
certainty of feeling that I shall ever know anything about it; that I am no 
longer a free agent, but helpless, like a leaf blown into a corner by the 
wind—I who for very nearly fifty years have had a voice in all that was 
done to me. My dear, I don’t know that I ever realised before how 
strange it was.” 
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‘* But—you are—happy, Herbert ?” she said, in a low, imploring voice. 

‘*Happy, am1? I don’t know—why should I be happy? I know 
what I am leaving, but I don’t know what Iam going to. I don’t know 
anything about it. Something is going to happen to me, of which I have 
not the least conception what it is. I am not afraid, my dear, if that is 
what you mean,” he said, after a momentary pause. 

This conversation took place weeks after the departure of Edward 
Wodehouse, and the end of that first flowery chapter of Rose’s life. Her 
parents had not thought very much of her feelings, being concerned with 
much weightier matters. It had been a very long, lingering illness, not so 
violent as some fevers, but less hopeful ; and the crisis was over, but the 
patient did not mend. He was dying, and his wife knew it; and, though 
no one as yet had made the solemn announcement to him, he had found 
it out. He was very weak; but his mind was not at all impaired, and he 
could talk, with only a pause now and then for breath, as calmly as ever. 
It was a curious spectacle. He was gathering his cloak round him like 
Cesar, but with sensations less satisfied and consciously heroic. Mr. 
Damerel was not a man to be indifferent to the necessity of dying fitly, 
with dignity and grace, but he had confidence in himself that nothing 
would disturb the folds of his robes at that supreme moment ; he knew 
that no spiritual dread or cowardice would impair his fortitude ; it was 
not necessary for him to make any effort to meet with dignity the unknown 
which was approaching; and his mind was at leisure to survey the strange, 
unexpected situation in which he found himself—going to die, without 
knowing what dying was, or how it would affect him, or where it would 
place him. Ido not know, though he was a clergyman, that there was 
anything religious in the organisation of his mind, and he had never come 
under any of those vivid influences which make men religious—or, at least, 
which make them fervent religionists—whatever may be the constitution of 
their mind. Mr. Damerel was no sceptic. He believed what he had 
been taught, and what he had taught in turn to others. His mind was 
not doctrinal or dogmatic, any more than it was devout; but he believed 
in the broad truths of Christianity, in some sort of a heaven, and some 
sort of a hell. These beliefs, however, had no effect upon his present state 
of feeling. He was not afraid of the hereafter; but his mind was be- 
wildered and confounded by the contemplation of something close at hand 
which he did not know, and could not know so long as he retained 
consciousness of this only world with which he was acquainted. He 
was absorbed by the contemplation of this mystery. He was not think- 
ing of his sins, nor of reward, nor of punishment, nor of rest from his 
labours (which had not been many). In short, he did not consider the 
great change that was about to take place upon him from a religious point 
of view at all, but rather from one which was at once natural and philo- 
sophical. I should not like to blame him for this, as, perhaps, some 
people will do. When we have lost much that made life sweet ; when our 
friends, our children, have gone before us into the unseen country; then, 
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indeed, the heart learns many longings for that world in which alone there 
can be reunion and explanation of life’s sore and weary mysteries. But 
this was not Mr. Damerel’s case. There was no one waiting for him at 
the golden gates ; except, perhaps, those whom he had long forgotten, and 
who had gone out of his life. He was departing alone, the first of his 
generation ; curious and solitary, not knowing where he was going. To 
God’s presence ; ah yes! but what did that mean ? 

‘‘ All the same, my dear,” he said, cheerfully, rousing himself, ‘‘ we 
must not make ourselves wretched about it. A thing that happens to every 
man cannot be so very bad ; and, in the meantime, we must make the best 
of it. I ought to have thought of it, perhaps, more than I have done.”’ 

“Oh, Herbert ! God is very merciful,” said his wife, who was crying 
softly by his side. 

‘* Yes, yes, that is quite true; but that is not what I was thinking of. 
I ought to have thought of what would follow in case of this happening 
which is about to happen. I ought to have tried to save; but how could 
I have saved out of the little pittance we had ?” 

‘* Dear, don’t think of such things now.” 

‘‘ But I must think upon them. I have never had any extravagant 
tastes, and we have always lived very quietly ; but I fear you will find 
a difference. What a blessed thing that you are the sort of woman you 
are! The struggle will not fall so heavily upon you as upon most people. 
Incledon, of course, will marry Rose——”’ 

‘¢Oh, Herbert! what does all this matter? Do not think of it. I 
would so much rather hear you speak of yourself.” 

‘‘There is nothing to say about myself; and, perhaps, the less one 
thinks, in the circumstances, the better; it is a curious position to be 
in—that is all that one can say. Yes, Incledon will marry Rose ; he will 
make her a very good husband. Do not let it be put off from any regard 
tome. He will be a great help to you; and you may trust him, I should 
think, to settle about the boys. Lay as much upon him as you can; he 
is quite able to bear it. Ifone had foreseen this, you know, there are 
many things that one might have done; but—curious!”’ said the Rector, 
with a smile, ‘‘ I can’t believe in it, even now.” 

‘‘Oh, Herbert, it is never too late for God! Perhaps your feeling is 
the right one. If He would but give you back to us now!” 

“No, no; don’t think there is anything prophetic in my feelings, 
my dear. You may be sure every man is like me, more or less,” said 
Mr. Damerel. ‘I know we must all die; only it is impossible in respect 
to one’s self; I am myself you perceive just as much as ever; and yet 
to-morrow, perhaps, or next day—there’s the wonder. It makes oné feel 
giddy now and then. About the boys; I have always felt that one time 
or other we should have to decide something for the boys. Leave it to 
Incledon ; he is a practical man, and will know what to advise.” 

‘“‘ Dear Herbert, if you can talk of it—oh, how much better it would be 
to tell me what you wish, that I might be guided by your own feeling—than 
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to refer me to any one else!"’ said Mrs. Damerel, crying, kissing his hand, 
and gazing with wet eyes into his calm face. 

«Oh, talk; yes I can talk, but for a little catching of the breath, the 
same as ever, I think; but the boys are a troublesome subject. Leave it 
to Incledon ; he knows all about that sort of thing. I think now, perhaps, 
that I might sleep.” 

And then the curtains were dropped, the watcher retired a little out 
of sight, and everything was subdued into absolute stillness. Mrs. 
Damerel sat down noiselessly in the background, and covered her face 
with her hands, and wept silent tears, few and bitter. She had felt him to 
be hard upon her many a day ; she had seen what was wanting in him ; but 
he was her husband, the first love of her youth, and her heart was rent 
asunder by this separation. She had enough to think of besides, had she 
been able ; she had poverty to face, and to bring up her children as best 
she could in a world which henceforward would not be kind and soft to 
them as it had been hitherto. Her soul was heavy with a consciousness 
of all that was before her; but, inthe meantime, she had room for no dis- 
tinct feeling except one—that her husband, her love, was going to be taken 
from her. This tremendous parting, rending asunder of two lives that had 
been one, was more than enough to fill all her mind; she had room for 
nothing more. 

And he slept, or thought he slept, floating out of the vague pain and 
wonder of his waking thoughts into strange, vague visions, dimmer still, 
and then back again to the fancies which were waking and not sleeping. 
There was a dim impression of painfulness in them, rather than pain itself; 
wonder, curiosity, and that strange sense ofan absolute blank which makes 
the soul giddy and the brain swim. Sometimes his mind seemed to him- 
self to wander, and he got astray somehow, and felt himself sinking in an 
unfathomable sea, or striving to make his way through some blackness of 
night, some thorny wood in which there was no path. I suppose he was 
asleep then ; but even he himself scarcely knew. 

When he woke it was evening, and the lamp, carefully shaded, had 
been lit at the other end of the room. He liked the light ; and, when he 
stirred and spoke, the watchers made haste to draw back the curtains. 
The serene evening sky, full of soft tints of reflection from the sunset, with 
breaks of daffodil light melting into ineffable soft greenness and blueness, 
shone in through the uncurtained window, which he liked to have left so, 
that he might see the sky. Rose and her mother, close by the bright 
circle made by the lamp, were, one of them preparing some drink for him, 
the other opening a new bottle of medicine which had just been sent. 
Though it was all so familiar to him, the fact that he was to go away so 
soon seemed to throw a strangeness over everything, and gave a bewilder- 
ing novelty even to the figures he knew so well. 

‘*More of Marsden’s stuff,” he said, with a low laugh ; and his own 
voice sounded far off to him, as he lay looking at that strange little picture 
—a distant view of the two women against the light, with the sky and the 
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window behind; somebody’s wife and daughter—his own—his very Rose, 
and she who had been his companion since his youth. Strange that he 
should look at them so quietly, almost with an amused sense of novelty, 
without any tragic feeling or even pain to speak of, in the thought that he 
was going away shortly and would see them no more. He fell to thinking 
of a thousand things as he lay there watching them, yet not watching 
them. Not the things, perhaps, that a dying man ought to think of; little 
nothings, chance words that he had forgotten for years, lines of poetry, 
somehow connected with his present condition, though he did not remem- 
ber the links of connection. ‘ The casement slowly grows, a glittering 
square,” he said to himself, and made an effort to think whence the line 
came, and why it should have at this moment thrust itself into his mind. 
Then he fell altogether into a poetic mood, and one disconnected line 
followed another into his mind, giving him a vague sense of melancholy 
pleasure. He said one or two of them aloud, calling the attention of his 
nurses—but it was not to them he was speaking. Finally, his mind centred 
on one which first of all seemed to strike him for its melody alone— 


Who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, ’ 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 


He said this aloud once ortwice over. ‘‘ To dumb forgetfulness a prey !”’ 
that is not my feeling—not my feeling ; the rest is very true. Gray does 
not get half justice now-a-days. How it satisfies the ear, flowing round 
and soft! ‘lo dumb forgetfulness!’’ now I wonder what he meant by 
that?” 

‘‘ You are better, papa,” said Rose, softly. Her mother stayed behind, 
not able to speak; but the girl, in her simplicity, thought the poetry ‘a 
good sign.” 

‘‘No, Rose. ‘Dumb forgetfulness,’—it is not that,-child; that is not 
what one fears ; to be sure there is a coldness and blackness that might 
chime in with the words. But the rest is true, ‘The warm precincts of the 
cheerful day’; warm is a living word altogether; it is not warm out 
here.” 

‘I will put the quilt on the bed,” said wistful Rose, thinking he com- 
plained of cold. 

‘“‘ No,” he said, roused, with a gentle laugh; ‘ the quilt will do nothing 
for me; I am not cold—not yet ; I suppose I shall be presently. Is your 
mother there ? My dear, help me with your experience. I dislike cold 
so much ; does one feel it creeping up before one dies ?” 

‘¢ Oh, Herbert, dearest! ’’ said his wife, heart-broken. What could she 
answer to such a question ? 

‘Nay, I don’t want to make an unnecessary fuss,” he said; ‘it is 
only a curiosity I have. Cold creeping up—it is disagreeable to think of 
it. What! have I more medicine to take ? What does Marsden mean by 
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sending me his detestable compounds still ? it will only make your bill the 
larger, and me the less comfortable. I will not have it; take it away.” 

“ Tt is something different,” said Mrs. Damerel. ‘‘ The doctor thought, 
perhaps, it might be worth trying.” 

‘« Ts it the elixir of life?’ said the patient, smiling; ‘‘ nothing short 
of that would be worth trying; even that would be too much trouble for 
the good. It would be folly to come back now when one has got over all 
the worst of the way.” 

‘¢ You do not feel worse, Herbert ? ’’ 

‘‘Oh, no; when I tell you the worst is over, my anxious Martha! I 
am curious—curious—nothing more. I wish I could but tell you after 
what sort of a thing it was. Sit down by me, and give me your hand. 
Rose, you will be good; you will do everything your mother says?” 

‘¢ Oh, Herbert!” said his wife, ‘‘do not think of us—if it has come to 
this—think of yourself, think where you are going—to God, Herbert, 
dearest, to be happy beyond anything we can think.” 

“Ts it so?” he said, still smiling. ‘I don’t know where Iam going, 
my dear, and that is the only thing that gives me a little trouble. I 
should like to know. I am not afraid of God, who has always been far 
better to me than I deserved ; and I hope I know the way of life.” This 
he said with a momentary seriousness which was quite exceptional. Then 
he added, in the musing tone which to his anxious watchers seemed almost 
a gentle delirium, ‘‘ But think, my dear! to be sent even into a new place, 
a strange town, in the dark, without any direction—without knowing where 
to go, right hand or left.” He gave a little, soft, broken laugh. ‘It is 
the strangest way of dealing with curious inquisitive creatures like men. 
I never realised it before.” 

Here some one appeared, beckoning behind the curtains, to say that 
Mr. Nolan was in the next room. The Curate came daily, and was always 
admitted. Rose went softly out to meet him, and almost dropped into the 
kind man’s arms in her exhaustion and excitement. “ He is talking so 
very strangely,” she said, the tears running down her pale cheeks. ‘‘ Oh, 
Mr. Nolan, I think he is wandering in his mind! Should I send for the 
doctor? To hear him speak is enough to break one’s heart.” 

The good Curate put her in a chair and soothed her, smoothing her 
pretty hair, with unconscious tenderness as if she had been a child. 
‘Don’t cry, dear,” he said; ‘or rather, do cry, poor child, it will do 
you good ; and stay quiet till I come back.” 

Rose did what she was told with the docility of helplessness. She 
lay back in the chair, and cried softly. In this new strait she was as a 
child, and all the child’s overwhelming sense of desolation and half-super- 
stitious awe of the terrible event which was coming, weighed down her 
heart. Pity, and terror, and grief mingled in her mind, till it seemed 
unable to contain so much emotion. She sat and listened to the low voices 
in the next room, and watched the side gleam of light which came from 
the half-open door. The very world seemed hushed while this drama 
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came to its conclusion, and there was not a sound without or within but 
the soft movements in the sick-room, and the low voices. How many new 
experiences had come into her simple life in so short a time! Darkness 
overshadowed the earth already, so that her pleasant pathway in it seemed 
lost ; and now here was Death, that visitor who is always so doubly appal- 
ling the first time he enters a peaceful house. 

‘“‘ Well, Nolan, you have come in time, for Iam just setting out,” said 
the Rector, in a voice stronger than it had been, his anxious wife thought. 
‘«‘ Why, man, don’t look so grave; and you, my dear, don’t cry, to dis- 
courage me. Set me out on my journey a little more cheerily! I never 
thought much about dying people before ; and mind what I say, Nolan, 
because it is your work. Of course, to those who have never thought 
about such matters before, religion is all-important ; but there’s more in it 
than that. When a man’s dying he wants humouring. Such strange 
fancies come into one’s head. I am notatall troubled or serious to speak 
of; but it is a very odd thing, if you think of it, to set out on such a 
journey without the least notion where you are to go!” 

And he laughed again. It was not harsh nor profane, but a soft 
laugh, as easy as a child’s. I do not know why it should have horrified 
the attendants so, or what there is wrong in a laugh so gentle from a death- 
bed; but the hearers both shivered with natural pain and almost terror. 
They tried to lead him to more serious thoughts, but in vain. His mind, 
which had been serious enough before, had got somehow dissipated, in- 
toxicated by the approach of the unknown. He could think of nothing 
else. A certain levity even mingled in his excitement. He asked ques- 
tions almost with eagerness—questions no one could answer—about the 
accessories of death. He was curious beyond description about all that 
he would have to go through. ‘‘ What a pity that I shall never be able to 
tell you what it is, and how I liked it!” he said, reflectively; ‘‘at least 
until you know all about it, too—we can compare notes then.’’ He would 
not give up this kind of talk. After the prayers for the sick, which Mr. 
Nolan read, he resumed the same subject ; andif itis possible to imagine 
any thing that could have made this terrible moment of her life more bitter 
to poor Mrs. Damerel, I think this would have been the one thing. 

‘* Are his affairs in order, do you know?” said the doctor, after pay- 
ing his late visit, as the Curate accompanied him to the door. He had 
just given it as his opinion that his patient could not see another morn- 
ing ; and Mr. Nolan had made up his mind to remain at the Rectory all 
night. 

‘‘T shouldn’t think it. He has never taken much trouble with his 
affairs.” 

‘*‘ Then don’t you think you could speak to him even now ? I never saw 
a man so clear-headed, and in such possession of his faculties, so near. 
Speak to him, Nolan. He knows exactly how things are, and no agitation 
can harm him now. He must have some wishes about his family—some 
arrangements to make.” 
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Mr. Nolan restrained with difficulty an exclamation that rose to his 
lips, and which might have sounded unkind to a dying man; and then he 
asked abruptly, ‘“‘Do you find, in your experience, that people who are 
dying are much concerned about those they leave behind ? ” 

‘‘ Well, no,’ said the doctor, doubtfully; ‘I don’t think they are. 
Self gets the upper hand. It is all Nature can do at that moment to 
think how she is to get through 4 

‘IT suppose so,” said the Curate, with that seriousness which naturally 
accompanies such a speculation. He walked with the doctor to the gate, 
and came back across the plot of shrubbery, musing, with a heavy heart, 
on the living and on the dying. It was a lovely starlight night, soft and 
shadowy, but with a brisk little questioning air which kept the leaves 
a-rustle. Mr. Nolan shivered with something like cold, as he looked up 
at the stars. ‘I wonder, after all, where he is going?” he said to him- 
self, with a sympathetic ache of human curiosity in his heart, 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr. Dameret did not die for twenty-four hours after this. People do not 
get out of the world so easy. He was not to escape the mortal restlessness, 
‘* the fog in his throat,” any more than others ; and the hours were slow 
and long, and lingered like years. But at last the Rector came to an end 
of his wondering, and knew, like all the illuminati before him who have 
learned too, but are hushed and make no sign. It is a strange thought for 
mortals to take in, that almost every death is, for the moment at least, a 
relief to those who surround the dying. The most intolerable moment is 
that which precedes the end, and most of us are thankful when it is over. 
I need not enter into the dismal hush that fell upon the pleasant Rectory, 
nor say how the curious sun besieged the closed windows to get into the 
house once so freely open to the light ; nor how, notwithstanding the long 
interval of illness which had banished him from common view, the shady 
corner under the lime-trees, where Mr. Damerel’s chair and round table 
still stood, wore a look of piteous desolation, as if he had left them but 
yesterday. All this is easily comprehensible. The servants cried a little, 
and were consoled by their new mourning; the children wept bitterly, 
then began to smile again; and two poor clergymen, with large families, 
grew sick with anxiety as to who should have Dinglefield before our 
Rector had been dead a day (neither of them had it, you may be sure, they 
wanted itso much). When the news was known in the parish, and especially 
on the Green, there was a moment of awe and emotion very real in its 
way. Most people heard of it when they were first called, and thought of 
it with varying degrees of impression till breakfast, to which they all came 
down looking very serious, and told each other the details, and remarked 
to each other what an inscrutable*thing it was, and yet that it was 
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wonderful he had lasted so long. Breakfast broke in upon this universal 
seriousness; for when it is not any connection, as Mrs. Perronet well 
remarked, you cannot be expected to remain under the impression like 
those who are relatives; and after breakfast the Green with one consent 
turned from the dead to the living, and began to ask what Mrs. Damerel 
would do, how she would be ‘left,’ what change it would make in her 
circumstances ? Many shook their heads and feared that it would make a 
very great change. They calculated what he had had, and what she had 
had, when they were married, which was an event within the recollection 
of many; and what the income of the Rectory was, after deducting the 
Curate’s salary and other necessary expenses ; and how much Bertie cost 
at Eton; and many other questions which only an intimate knowledge of 
their neighbours’ affairs could have warranted them in discussing. General 
Perronet knew for ertain that Mr. Damerel’s life was insured in at least 
two offices; and though they could not, everybody agreed, have saved 
anything, yet there arose after a while a general hope that the family 
would not be so very badly off. Some of the ladies had quite decided 
before luncheon that the best thing Mrs. Damerel could do would be to 
take the White House, which happened to be empty, and which contained 
a number of little rooms just suitable for a large family. To be sure it 
was possible that she might prefer to go back to her own county, where 
her brothers still lived, one of whom was a squire of small property, and 
the other the parson of the hereditary parish ; but the Dinglefield people 
scarcely thought she would take this step, considering how many friends 
she had on the Green, and how much better it was to stay where you are 
known, than to go back to a place where people have forgotten you. 

‘* And then there is Mr. Incledon,”’ said Mrs. Wodehouse, who felt 
that her son had been slighted, and may be excused perhaps for being a 
little spiteful. ‘‘ The mother has always had her eye upon him since he 
eame back to Whitton. You will see that will be a match, if she can 
manage it; and of course it would be a great match for Miss Rose.” 

I think if an angel from heaven came down into a country parish, and 
a good woman with daughters entertained him unawares, her neighbours 
would decide at once which of the girls she meant to marry Gabriel to. 
But Mrs. Wodehouse had more justification than most gossips have. She 
could not forget the little pleading note which her Edward had made her 
write, entreating Rose to come down if only for one moment, and that the 
girl had taken no notice of it ; though before that expedition to Whitton 
to see the Perugino, and Mr. Incledon’s great house, Rose had been very 
well satisfied to have the young sailor at her feet. Mrs. Wodehouse had 
met the mother and daughter but seldom since, for they had been absorbed 
in attendance upon the Rector; but when by chance she did encounter 
them, she felt proud to think that she had never said anything but ‘‘ Good 
morning.” No enquiries after their health had come from her lips. She 
had retired into polite indifference; though sometimes her heart had 
been touched by poor Rose’s pale cheek, and her wistful look, which 
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seemed to ask pardon. ‘‘I do not mind what is done to me,” Mrs. 
Wodehouse said to her dear friend and confidant, Mrs. Musgrove ; “ but 
those who slight my son I will never forgive. I do not see that it is un- 
christian. It is unchristian not to forgive what is done to yourself; and 
I am sure no one is less ready to take personal offence thanI am.” She 
was resolved, therefore, that, whatever happened, ‘‘Good morning’’ was all 
the greeting she would give to the Damerels; though of course she was 
very sorry indeed for them, and as anxious as other people as to how they 
would be left, and where they would go. 

Mrs. Damerel herself was overwhelmed by her grief in a way which 
could scarcely have been expected from a woman who had so many other 
considerations to rouse her out of its indulgence, and who had not been 
for a long time a very happy wife. But when man and wife have been 
partially separated as these two had been, and have ceased to feel the 
sympathy for each other which such a close relationship requires, a long 
illness has a wonderful effect often in bringing back to the survivor the 
early image of the being he or she has loved. Perhaps I ought to say 
she ; I do not know if a sick wife is so touching to a husband’s imagina- 
tion as a sick man is to his wife’s. And then a little thing had occurred 
before the end which had gone to Mrs. Damerel’s heart more than 
matters of much greater moment. Her husband had called Rose, and 
on Rose going to him had waved her away, saying, ‘‘ No, no,” and holding 
out his feeble hands to her mother. This insignificant little incident had 
stolen away everything but tenderness from the woman’s mind, and she wept 
for her husband as she might have wept for him had he died in the earlier 
years of their marriage, with an“absorbing grief that drove everything else 
out of her thoughts. This, however, could notlast. When the blinds were 
drawn up from the Rectory, and the brisk sunshine shone in again, and 
the family looked with unveiled faces upon the lawn, where every one still 
expected to see him, so full was it of his memory, the common cares of life 
came back, and had to be thought of. Mrs. Damerel’s brothers had both 
come to the funeral. One of them, the Squire, was the trustee under her 
marriage settlement, and one of the executors of Mr. Damerel’s will ; so he 
remained along with the lawyer and the doctor and Mr. Nolan, and listened 
to all the provisions of that will, which were extremely reasonable, but of 
a far back date, and which the lawyer read with an occasional shake of 
his head, which at the moment no one could understand. Unfortunately, 
however, it was but too easy to understand. The Rector, with the wisest 
care, had appropriated the money he had to the various members of his 
family. The life interest of the greater part was to be the mother’s; a 
small portion was to be given to the girls on their marriage, and to the boys 
on their outset in life, and the capital to be divided among them at Mrs. 
Damerel’s death. Nothing could be more sensible or properly arranged. 
Mr. Hunsdon, Mrs. Damerel’s brother, cleared his ruftled brow as he 
heard it. He had been possessed by an alarmed sense of danger—a feeling 
that his sister and her family were likely to come upon him—which 
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weighed very heavily upon the good man’s mind; but now his brow 
cleared. Further revelations, however, took away this serenity. The 
money which Mr. Damerel had divided so judiciously was almost all spent, 
either in unsuccessful speculations of which he had made several with a 
view to increased dividends ; or by repeated encroachments on the capital 
made to pay debts ; or for one plausible reason after another. Of the in- 
surances on his life only one had been kept up, and that chiefly because 
his bankers held it as security for some advance, and had consequently 
seen that the premium was regularly paid. These discoveries fell like so 
many thunderbolts upon the little party. I don’t think Mrs. Damerel was 
surprised. She sat with her eyes cast down and her hands clasped, with 
a flush of shame and trouble on her face. 

‘‘Did you know of this, Rose?” her brother asked, sternly, 
anxious to find some one to blame. 

‘‘T feared it,” she said, slowly, not lifting her eyes. The flush on her 
cheek dried up all her tears. 

Mr. Hunsdon, for one, believed that she was ashamed—not for the 
dead man’s sake—but because she had shared in the doing of it, and was 
confounded to find her ill doings brought into the light of day. 

‘‘ But, good heavens!” he said, in her ear, ‘‘ did you know you were 
defrauding your children when you wasted your substance like this? I 
could not have believed it. Was my brother-in-law aware of the state of 
the affairs ? and what did he intend his family to do?” 

‘‘Mr. Damerel was not a business man,” said the lawyer. ‘He 
ought to have left the management in our hands. That mining invest- 
ment was a thing we never would have recommended, and the neglect of 
the insurance is most unfortunate. Mr. Damerel was never a man of 
business.” 

In the presence of his wife it was difficult to say more. 

‘‘A man may not be a man of business, and yet not be a fool,” said 
Squire Hunsdon, hastily. ‘‘I beg your pardon, Rose; I don’t want to be 
unkind.”’ 

‘‘Let me go, before you use such language,” she said, rising hastily. 
*‘ T cannot bear it. Whatever he has done that is amiss, he is not stand- 
ing here to answer before us now.” 

“IT mean no offence, Rose. Nay, sit down; don’t go away. You 
can’t imagine—a man I had so much respect for—that I mean tojcast any 
reflections. We'll enter into that afterwards,’ said Mr. Hunsdon. ‘ Let 
us know at least what they will have to depend on, or if anything is left.’’ 

‘¢ There is very little left,” said Mrs. Damerel, facing the men who gazed 
at her wondering, with her pale face and widow’s cap. ‘‘ We had not very 
much at first, and it is gone; and you must blame me, if any one is to 
blame. I was not, perhaps, a good manager. I was careless. I did not 
calculate as I ought to have done. But, if the blame is mine, the punish- 
ment will also be mine. Do not say anything more about it, for no one 
here will suffer but my children and me.”’ 

80—2 
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‘“‘T don’t know about that. You must be patient, and you must not 
be unreasonable,” said her brother. ‘‘ Of course we cannot see you want; 
though neither George nor I have much to spare—and it is our duty to 
enquire.” 

‘* Will enquiring bring back the money that is lost ?’’ she said. ‘No, 
no; you shall not suffer by me. However little it is, we will manage to 
live on it; we will never be a burden upon any one. I don’t think I can 
bear any more.” 

And the judges before whom she stood (and not only she, but one who 
could not answer for himself) were very compassionate to the widow, 
though Mr. Hunsdon was still curious and much disturbed in his mind. They 
slurred over the rest, and allowed Mrs. Damerel and her son and daugh- 
ter to go, and broke up the gloomy little assembly. Mr. Hunsdon took 
Mr. Nolan by the arm and went out with him, leading him on to the lawn, 
without any thought how the sound of his steps would echo upon the 
hearts of the mourners. He would have seated himself in the chair which 
still stood under the lime-trees had not Mr. Nolan managed to sway his 
steps away from it, and lead him down the slope to the little platform round 
the old thorn-tree which was invisible from the windows. The good Curate 
was deeply moved both for the living and the dead. 

‘IT don’t mind speaking to you,”’ said the anxious brother; ‘“‘I have 
heard so much of you as an attached friend. You must have known them 
thoroughly, and their way of living. I can’t think it was my sister’s 
fault.” 

‘¢ And I know,” said-Mr. Nolan, with energy, ‘it was not her fault. 
It was not any one’s fault. He had a generous, liberal way with him i 

‘‘ Had he?” said the Squire, doubtfully. ‘‘ He had a costly, expensive 
way with him ; is that what you mean ? I am not saying anything against 
my late brother-in-law. We got on very well, for we saw very little of 
each other. He had a fine mind, and that sort of thing. I suppose they 
have kept an extravagant house.” 

‘* No, I assure you 4) 

«‘Entertained a good deal. Kept a good table, I am certain; good 
wine—I never drank better claret than that we had last night—the sort of 
wine I should keep for company, and bring up only on grand occasions. 
If there is much of it remaining I don't mind buying a few dozen at their 
own price,’’ Mr. Hunsdon said, parenthetically. ‘I see; fine cookery, 
good wine, all the luxuries of the season, and the place kept up like a 
duke’s—an expensive house.” 

‘* No,”’ said the Curate, reiterating an obstinate negative ; and then he 
said, hotly, ‘‘ She did herself a great deal of injustice. She is the best of 
managers—the most careful—making everything go twice as far and look 
twice as well as anybody else.” 

Mr. Hunsdon looked at him curiously, for he was one of those people 
who think a man must be “ in love with’’ any woman whose partisan he 
makes himself. He made a private note of the Curate’s enthusiasm, and 
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concluded it was best that his sister and her daughter should be warned of 
his sentiments. ‘Ihave not seen very much of my poor brother-in-law for 
some time,” he said, disguising his scrutiny, ‘so that I have no way of 
judging for myself. I don’t know which is most to blame. In such cases 
the wife can generally stop the extravagance if she likes. Two boys at 
Eton, for example—J can’t afford so much.” 

‘‘ Bertie is on the foundation, and costs very little. He is a boy who 
will do something in the world yet; and I ought to know, for I taught him 
his first Greek. As for Reginald, his godfather pays his expenses, as I 
suppose you know.” 

‘You have been here for a long time, I perceive,’ 
‘if you taught the boy his first Greek, as you say ?” 

‘“‘ Eight years,” said Mr. Nolan, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

‘¢ And now?” 

‘‘Now? I'll go off again, I suppose, like a rollin’ stone, unless the new 
Rector will have me. God help us, what heartless brutes we are!’’ said the 
Curate, with fiery heat; ‘‘I’ve just laid my old Rector in the grave, and 
I think of the new one before the day’s gone. God forgive me ; it’s the 
way of the world.” 

*‘ And why shouldn’t you be Rector yourself? No one would be so 
good for the parish, I am sure.” 

‘‘Me!” said Mr. Nolan, his face lighting up with a broad gleam of 
humour, which he quenched next moment in the half-conventional 
gravity which he felt to be befitting to the occasion. ‘‘The days of 
miracles are over, and I don’t expect to be made an exception. No; I'll 
get a district church maybe some time, with plenty of hard work and little 
pay; but I am not the kind that are made to be Rectors. There is no 
chance for me.” 

‘‘ The people would like it,” said Mr. Hunsdon, who was fishing for 
information ; ‘‘it would be a popular appointment, and my sister and I 
would do anything that might lie in our power.” 

Mr. Nolan shook his head. ‘ Not they,” he said; ‘ they have a 
kindness for me in my humble condition. They know I’m a friend when 
they want one ; but they want something more to look at for their Rector 
—and so do I too.” 

‘‘ You are not ambitious?” said Mr. Hunsdon, perplexed by his new 
acquaintance, who shrugged his shoulders again, and rose hastily from the 
seat under the thorn-tree where they had been sitting. 

‘‘ That depends,’’ he said, with impatient vagueness ; ‘‘ but I have my 
work waiting if I can be of no more use here. For whatever I can do, 
Mrs. Damerel knows I am at her orders. And you won't let her be 
worried just yet a while? ’’ he added, with a pleading tone, to which his 
mellow brogue lent an insinuating force which few people could resist. 
‘You'll not go till it’s fixed what they are to do?” 

“You may be sure I shall do my duty by my sister,” said the Squire, 
who, though he had been willing to take the Curate’s evidence about the 
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most intimate details of his sister’s life, instantly resented Mr. Nolan’s 
‘interference ’’ when it came on his side. ‘‘He is in love with one or 
the other, or perhaps with both,” said the man of the world to himself; 
“‘T must put Rose on her guard ;”’ which accordingly he tried to do, but 
quite ineffectually, Mrs. Damerel’s mind being totally unable to take in 
the insinuation which he scarcely ventured to put in plain words. But, 
with the exception of this foolish mistake and of a great deal of implied 
blame which it was not in the nature of the man to keep to himself, he 
did try to do his duty as became a man with a certain amount of ordinary 
affection for his sister, and a strong sense of what society required from 
him as head of his family. However he might disapprove of her, and the 
extravagance in which she had undeniably been act and part, yet he could 
not abandon so near a relation. I should not like to decide whether 
benefits conferred thus from a strong sense of duty have more or less 
merit than those which flow from an affectionate heart and generous 
nature, but certainly they have less reward of gratitude. The Green was 
very much impressed by Mr. Hunsdon’s goodness to his sister, but I fear 
that to her his goodness was a burden more painful than her poverty. 
And yet he was very good. He undertook, in his brother’s name and his 
own, to pay Bertie’s expenses at Eton, where the boy was doing so well ; 
and when it was decided, as the Green by infallible instinct had felt it must 
be, that the White House was the natural refuge for Mrs. Damerel when 
the time came to leave the Rectory, Mr. Hunsdon made himself respon- 
sible for the rent, and put it in order for her with true liberality. The 
whole parish admired and praised him for this, and said how fortunate 
Mrs. Damerel was to have so good a brother. And she tried herself to 
feel it, and to be grateful as he deserved. But gratitude, which springs 
spontaneous for the simplest of gifts, and exults over a nothing, is often 
very slow to follow great benefits. Poor Mrs. Damerel thought it was 
the deadness of her grief which made her so insensible to her brother’s 
kindness. She thought she had grown incapable of feeling; and she had 
so much to realise, so much to accustom herself to. A change so great 
and fundamental confuses the mind. So far as she could see before her, 
she had nothing now to look forward to in life but an endless humiliating 
struggle ; and she forgot, in the softening of her heart, that for years past 
she had been struggling scarcely less hardly. When she looked back she 
seemed to see only happiness in comparison with this dull deprivation of 
all light and hope in which she was left now. But the reader knows that 
she had not been happy, and that this was but, as it were, a prismatic 
reflection from her tears, a fiction of imagination and sorrow; and by- 
and-by she began to see more clearly the true state of affairs. 

They stayed at the Rectory till Christmas by grace of the new Rector, 
who unfortunately, however, could not keep on Mr. Nolan—of whose pre- 
ferment there never had been a glimmer of hope—beyond that period. 
Christmas is a dreary time to go into a new home; though I don’t think 
the Rector of Dinglefield thought so, who brought home his bride to the 
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pretty Rectory, and thought no life could begin more pleasantly than by 
those cheerful Christmas services in the church, which was all embowered 
in holly and laurel, in honour of the great English festival and in honour 
of him ; for the Green had of course taken special pains with the decora- 
tions on account of the new-comer. The long and dreary autumn which 
lay between their bereavement and their removal was, however, very 
heavy and terrible for the Damerels. Its rains, and fogs, and dreary days 
seemed to echo and increase their own heaviness of heart; and autumn 
as it sinks into winter is all the more depressing in a leafy woodland 
country, as it has been beautiful in its earlier stages. Even the little 
children were subdued, they knew not why, and felt the change in the 
house, though it procured them many privileges, and they might now even 
play in the drawing-room unreproved, and were never sent away hurriedly 
lest they should disturb papa, as had been the case of old when sometimes 
they would snatch a fearful joy by a romp in the twilight corners ; even the 
babies felt that this new privilege was somehow a symptom of some falling 
off and diminution in the family life. But no one felt it as Rose did, who 
had been shaken out of all the habits of her existence, without having as 
yet found anything to take their place. She had not even entered upon 
the idea of duty when her secret romance was brought to a sudden close, 
and that charmed region of imagination in which youth so readily finds a 
refuge, and which gilds the homeliest present with dreams of that which 
may be hereafter, had been arbitrarily closed to the girl. Had her little 
romance been permitted to her, she would have had a secret spring of 
hope and content to fall back upon, and would have faced her new life 
bravely with a sense of her own individuality, such as seemed now to 
have faded altogether out of her mind. Her very appearance changed, as 
was inevitable. Instead of the blooming maiden we have known, it was 
the whitest of Roses that went about the melancholy house in her black 
dress, with all the colour and life gone out of her, doing whatever she 
was told with a docility which was sad to see. When she was left to her- 
self she would sit idle or drop absorbed into a book ; but everything that 
was suggested to her she did, without hesitation and without energy. 
The whole world had become confined to her within these oppressive walls, 
within this sorrowful house. The people on the Green looked at her with 
a kind of wondering reverence, saying how she must have loved her father, 
and how she looked as if she would never get over it. But grief was not 
all of the weight which crushed her. She was for the moment bound 
as by some frost, paralysed in all the springs of her interrupted being. 
She had no natural force of activity in her to neutralise the chill her 
soul had taken. She did all that she was told to do, and took every sug- 
gestion gratefully ; but she had not yet learned to see for herself with 
her own eyes what had to be done, nor did she realise all the changes 
that were involved in the one great change which had come upon them. 
Misfortune had fallen upon her while she was still in the dreamy vague- 
ness of her youth, when the within is more important than the without, 
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and the real and imaginary are so intermingled that it is hard to tell 
where one ends and another begins. Necessity laid no wholesome vigour- 
giving hand upon her, because she was preoccupied with fancies which 
seemed more important than the reality. Agatha, all alert and alive in 
her practical matter-of-fact girlhood, was of more value in the house than 
poor Rose, who was like a creature in a dream, not seeing anything till 
it was pointed out to her; obeying always and humbly, but never doing 
or originating anything from her own mind. Nobody understood her, not 
even herself ; and sometimes she would sit down and cry for her father, 
thinking he would have known what it meant, without any recollection of 
the share her father had in thus paralysing her young life. This strange 
condition of affairs was unknown, however, to any one out of doors except 
Mr. Nolan, who, good fellow, took it upon him once to say a few coaxing, 
admonishing words to her. 

‘You'll ease the mother when you can, Miss Rose, dear,” he said, 
taking her soft, passive hands between his own. ‘You don’t mind me 
saying so—an old fellow and an old friend like me, that loves every one of 
you, one better than another ? I'll hang on if I can, if the new man will 
have me, and be of use—what’s the good of me else ?—and you'll put 
your shoulder to the wheel with a good heart like the darling girl that you 
are?” 

‘* My shoulder to the wheel,” said Rose, with a half-smile, ‘‘ and with 
a good heart ! when I feel as if I had no heart at all?” and the girl began 
to cry, as she did now for any reason, if she was startled, or any one 
spoke to her suddenly. What could poor Mr. Nolan do but soothe and 
comfort her? Poor child! They had taken away all the inner strength 
from her before the time of trial came, and no better influence had yet 
roused her from the shock, or made her feel that she had something in 
her which was not to be crushed by any storm. Mr. Nolan knew as little 
what to make of her as her mother did, who was slowly coming to her old 
use and wont, and beginning to feel the sharpness of hardship, and to 
realise once more how it was and why it was that this hardship came. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Te White House did not stand on the Green, but on one of the roads 
leading out of it, at a short distance from that centre of the world. It 
looked large from outside—something between a mansion and a cottage 
—and within was full of useless passages, confused little rooms, and 
bits of staircases on which the unaccustomed passenger might break his 
neck with ease, and a general waste of space and disorder of arrangement 
which pleased the antiquary as quaint, but was much less desirable 
practically than artistically.. There were two sitting-rooms, which were 
large and low, with raftered roofs, and small deep-set windows overgrown 
with creepers ; and there was a garden, almost as rambling as the house 
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itself, and surrounded by old walls and hedges which effectually shut out 
every view, except into its own grassy, mossy depths. Some former enter- 
prising inhabitant had introduced into the drawing-room one long French 
window, by which there was a practicable exit into the garden; and this 
was the only modern point in the house. Some people said it spoilt the 
room, which otherwise would have been perfect; but it was a great 
convenience and comfort to the Damerels in summer, at least. The 
house was somewhat damp, somewhat weedy, rather dark; but it 
was roomy, and more like a house in which gentlefolks could melt away 
into penury than a pert little new brick house in a street. It was very 
cheap ; for it had various disadvantages, into which I am not called upon 
to enter. Mrs. Damerel, whose house had always been the perfection of 
houses, with every new sanitary invention, was glad to put up with these 
drawbacks for the sake of the low rent—so vast and so many are the 
changes which absence of money makes. Before Christmas Day they had 
all the old furniture—save some special pieces of virtu, graceful old cabinets, 
mirrors, and ornamental things, which were sold—arranged and adapted, 
and settled down in tolerable comfort. The boys, when they came 
from school, looked with doubtful faces at the change, especially 
Reginald, who was humiliated by it, and found fault with the room 
allotted to him, and with the deficiencies of service. ‘Poor! why are 
we poor? It must be some one’s fault,” said this boy to his sister 
Agatha, who cried, and declared passionately that she wished he had 
not come back, but had gone to his fine godfather, whom he was always 
talking of. When an invitation arrived for him from his godfather, some 
days later, I think they were all glad; for Reginald was very like his 
father, and could not bear anything mean or poor. The number of servants 
had dwindled to one, who made believe to be of all work, and did a little 
of everything. Except in the case of those lucky families who abound 
in fiction, and now and then, par exception, are to be found in ordinary 
life, who possess a faithful and devoted and all-accomplished woman, who, 
for love of them, forsakes all hopes of bettering herself, and applies at once 
genius and knowledge to the multifarious duties of maid-of-all-work— 
this class of functionary is as great a trouble to her employers as to 
herself; and to fall back upon attendance so uninstructed and indifferent 
is one of the hardest consequences of social downfall. The girls had to 
make up Mary Jane’s deficiencies in the White House; and at first, as 
they were not used to it, the results were but little consolatory. Even 
Bertie, perhaps, though a good son and a good boy, was not sorry to get 
back to school, and to the society of his friends, after these first holidays, 
which had not been happy ones. Poor children! none of them had ever 
known before what it was to do without what they wanted, and to be 
content with the bare necessaries of life. 

All the same, a shower of cards from all the best people about came 
pouring down upon the new dwellers in the White House, and were taken 
in by Mary Jane between a grimy finger and thumb to the drawing-room, 
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and the real and imaginary are so intermingled that it is hard to tell 
where one ends and another begins. Necessity laid no wholesome vigour- 
giving hand upon her, because she was preoccupied with fancies whick 
seemed more important than the reality. Agatha, all alert and alive in 
her practical matter-of-fact girlhood, was of more value in the house than 
poor Rose, who was like a creature in a dream, not seeing anything till 
it was pointed out to her; obeying always end humbly, but never doing 
or originating anything from her own mind. Nobody understood her, not 
even herself ; and sometimes she would sit down and cry for her father, 
thinking he would have known what it meant, without any recollection of 
the share her father had in thus paralysing her young life. This strange 
condition of affairs was unknown, however, to any one out of doors except 
Mr. Nolan, who, good fellow, took it upon him once to say a few coaxing, 
admonishing words to her. 

‘You'll ease the mother when you can, Miss Rose, dear,” he said, 
taking her soft, passive hands between his own. ‘You don’t mind me 
saying so—an old fellow and an old friend like me, that loves every one of 
you, one better than another ? I'll hang on if I can, if the new man will 
have me, and be of use—what’s the good of me else ?—and you'll put 
your shoulder to the wheel with a good heart like the darling girl that you 
are?” 

‘* My shoulder to the wheel,’’ said Rose, with a half-smile, ‘‘ and with 
a good heart ! when I feel as if I had no heart at all ?” and the girl began 
to cry, as she did now for any reason, if she was startled, or any one 
spoke to her suddenly. What could poor Mr. Nolan do but soothe and 
comfort her? Poor child! They had taken away all the inner strength 
from her before the time of trial came, and no better influence had yet 
roused her from the shock, or made her feel that she had something in 
her which was not to be crushed by any storm. Mr. Nolan knew as little 
what to make of her as her mother did, who was slowly coming to her old 
use and wont, and beginning to feel the sharpness of hardship, and to 
realise once more how it was and why it was that this hardship came. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tue White House did not stand on the Green, but on one of the roads 
leading out of it, ata short distance from that centre of the world. It 
looked large from outside—something between a mansion and a cottage 
—and within was full of useless passages, confused little rooms, and 
bits of staircases on which the unaccustomed passenger might break his 
neck with ease, and a general waste of space and disorder of arrangement 
which pleased the antiquary as quaint, but was much less desirable 
practically than artistically.. There were two sitting-rooms, which were 
large and low, with raftered roofs, and small deep-set windows overgrown 
with erecpers ; and there was a garden, almost as rambling as the house 
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itself, and surrounded by old walls and hedges which effectually shut out 
every view, except into its own grassy, mossy depths. Some former enter- 
prising inhabitant had introduced into the drawing-room one long French 
window, by which there was a practicable exit into the garden; and this 
was the only modern point in the house. Some people said it spoilt the 
room, which otherwise would have been perfect; but it was a great 
convenience and comfort to the Damerels in summer, at least. The 
house was somewhat damp, somewhat weedy, rather dark; but it 
was roomy, and more like a house in which gentlefolks could melt away 
into penury than a pert little new brick house in a street. It was very 
cheap ; for it had various disadvantages, into which I am not called upon 
to enter. Mrs. Damerel, whose house had always been the perfection of 
houses, with every new sanitary invention, was glad to put up with these 
drawbacks for the sake of the low rent—so vast and so many are the 
changes which absence of money makes. Before Christmas Day they had 
all the old furniture—save some special pieces of virtu, graceful old cabinets, 
mirrors, and ornamental things, which were sold—arranged and adapted, 
and settled down in tolerable comfort. The boys, when they came 
from school, looked with doubtful faces at the change, especially 
Reginald, who was humiliated by it, and found fault with the room 
allotted to him, and with the deficiencies of service. ‘‘ Poor! why are 
we poor? It must be some one’s fault,” said this boy to his sister 
Agatha, who cried, and declared passionately that she wished he had 
not come back, but had gone to his fine godfather, whom he was always 
talking of. When an invitation arrived for him from his godfather, some 
days later, I think they were all glad; for Reginald was very like his 
father, and could not bear anything mean or poor. The number of servants 
had dwindled to one, who made believe to be of all work, and did a little 
of everything. Except in the case of those lucky families who abound 
in fiction, and now and then, par exception, are to be found in ordinary 
life, who possess a faithful and devoted and all-accomplished woman, who, 
for love of them, forsakes all hopes of bettering herself, and applies at once 
genius and knowledge to the multifarious duties of maid-of-all-work— 
this class of functionary is as great a trouble to her employers as to 
herself; and to fall back upon attendance so uninstructed and indifferent 
is one of the hardest consequences of social downfall. The girls had to 
make up Mary Jane’s deficiencies in the White House; and at first, as 
they were not used to it, the results were but little consolatory. Even 
Bertie, perhaps, though a good son and a good boy, was not sorry to get 
back to school, and to the society of his friends, after these first holidays, 
which had not been happy ones. Poor children! none of them had ever 
known before what it was to do without what they wanted, and to be 
content with the bare necessaries of life. 
All the same, a shower of cards from all the best people about came 
pouring down upon the new dwellers in the White House, and were taken 
in by Mary Jane between a grimy finger and thumb to the drawing-room, 
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where the rumble of the departing carriages excited Agatha and Patty, 
at least, if no one else. And all the people on the Green made haste to 
call to express their sympathy and friendliness. Mrs. Wodehouse was 
the only one who did not ask to see Mrs. Damerel ; but even she did not 
lose a day in calling; and, indeed, it was while on her way from the 
White House that for the first time she met Rose, who had been out 
about some business for her mother, and who, with her black veil over 
her face, was straying slowly home. Mrs. Wodehouse said, ‘ Good 
morning,” with a determination to hold by her formula and not be 
tempted into kindness ; but when the girl put back her veil and showed 
her pale face, the good woman’s heart melted in spite of herself. 

‘*How pale you are!” she said. ‘‘Oh, Rose! and how is your 
mother ?’’ she added hastily, trying to save herself from the overflowing 
of tenderness which came upon her unawares. 

‘* Are you going to see her ?”’ said Rose. 

‘‘T have been to call ; I did not, of course, expect she would see me. 
And how do you like the White House? I hope you have not been ill ; 
you do not look so fresh as when I saw you last.” 

‘« Tt is very nice,” said Rose, answering the first question; “though 
it feels damp just at first ; we all think we shall soon get used to it. It is 
a long time since I saw you last.” 

This was said with a little piteous smile which made Mrs. Wode- 
house’s resolution ‘‘ never to forgive” become more and more hard 
to keep. 

‘‘T could not think I was wanted,” she said, with an effort to appear 
short and stern; ‘or I s!:ould have gone to your mother before now.” 

‘‘ Why?” asked Ro-2, with a wondering glance; and then, as there 
was a dead pause, which was awkward, she said, softly: ‘I hope you 
have news from—your son ?,” 

‘Oh, yes; I have news from him. He is always very good in writing. 
There never was a kinder boy to his mother. He never forgets me; 
though there are many people who would fain get his attention. 
Edward is always finding friends wherever he goes.” 

‘‘T am glad,” said poor Rose. 

‘‘Plenty of friends! I have nothing but good news of him. He 
writes in the best of spirits. Oh, Rose!” cried Mrs. Wodehouse, 
hurriedly running one subject into another with breathless precipitancy, 
‘* how could you be so heartless—so unkind—as not to come down stairs 
when I asked you to bid my poor boy good-bye ?”’ 

A flush of colour came upon Rose’s pale face; it made her look like 
herself again. ‘I could not,” she said; ‘‘do not be angry. I have so 
wanted to tell you. There was nobody there but me, and he held my 
hand, and would not let me leave him. I could not. Oh! how glad I 
am that you have asked me! It was not my fault.’’ Her father’s name 
brought the big tears to her eyes. ‘Poor papa!” she added, softly, 
with an instinctive sense that he needed defence. 
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Whether Mrs. Wodehouse would have taken her to her arms forth- 
with on the open Green in the wintry afternoon light, if no one had 
disturbed them, I cannot tell; but, just as she was putting out her 
hands to the girl, they were interrupted by a third person, who had 
been coming along the road unnoticed, and who now came forward, with 
his hat in his hand, and with the usual enquiry about her mother to which 
Rose was accustomed. The sound of his voice made Mrs. Wodehouse 
start with suppressed anger and dismay; and Rose looked out from the 
heavy shadow of the crape veil, which showed the paleness of her young 
face, as if under a penthouse or heavy-shaded cavern. But she was not 
pale at that moment; a light of emotion was in her face. The tears 
were hanging on her eyelashes; her soft lip was quivering. Mr. Incledon 
thought that grief and downfall had done all that the severest critic 
could have desired for her young beauty. It had given tenderness, 
expression, feeling to the blooming rose face, such as is almost 
incompatible with the first radiance of youth. 

‘‘ Would Mrs. Damerel see me, do you think ?”’ he asked; “ or is it 
too early to intrude upon her? It is about business I want to speak.” 

‘“‘T will ask,” said Rose. ‘‘ But if it is about business she will be 
sure to see you. She says she is always able for that.” 

“Then I will say good-bye,” said Mrs, Wodehouse, unreasonably 
excited and angry, she could scarcely tell why. She made a step for- 
ward, and then came back again with a little compunction, to add, in an 
undertone: ‘ I am glad we have had this little explanation. Iwill tell him 
when I write, and it will please him, too.” 

“You have not been quarrelling with Mrs. Wodehouse, that you 
should have little explanations ?”’ said Mr. Incledon, as he walked along 
to the White House by Rose’s side. 

“Oh, no! it was nothing;” but he saw the old rose flush sweep 
over the cheeks which had half relapsed into paleness. What was it ? 
and who did Mrs. Wodehouse mean to write to? and what was she glad 
about ? These foolish questions got into the man’s head, though they 
were too frivolous to be thought of. She took him into the drawing- 
room at the White House, which was almost dark by this time, it was so 
low ; and where the cheery glimmer of the fire made the room look much 
more cheerful than it ever was in the short daylight, through the many 
branches that surrounded the house. Mrs. Damerel was sitting alone 
there over the fire; and Rose left him with her mother, and went away, 
bidding Agatha watch over the children, that no one might disturb 
mamma. ‘She is talking to Mr. Incledon about business,” said Rose, 
passing on to her own room; and Agatha, who was sharp of wit, could 
not help wondering what pleasant thing had happened to her sister to 
make her voice so soft and thrilling. ‘I almost expected to hear her 
sing,” Agatha said afterwards; though indeed a voice breaking forth in a 
song, as all their voices used to do, six months ago, would have seemed 
something impious at this moment, in the shadow that lay over the house. 
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Mr. Incledon was nearly an hour ‘talking business’? with Mrs. 
Damerel, during which time they sat in the firelight and had no candles, 
being too much interested in their conversation to note how time passed. 
Mrs. Damerel said nothing about the business when the children came in 
to tea—the homely and inexpensive meal which had replaced dinner in 
the White House. Her eyes showed signs of tears, and she was very 
quiet, and let the younger ones do and say almost what they pleased. 
But if the mother was quiescent, Rose, too, had changed in a different 
way. Instead of sitting passive, as she usually did, it was she who 
directed Agatha and Patty about their lessons, and helped Dick, and 
sent the little ones off at their proper hour to bed. There was a little 
glimmer of light in her eyes, a little dawn of colour in her cheek. The 
reason was nothing that could have been put into words—a something 
perfectly baseless, visionary, and unreasonable. It was not the hope of 
being reconciled to Edward Wodehouse, for she had never quarrelled 
with him ; nor the hope of seeing him again, for he was gone for years. 
It was merely that she had recovered her future, her imagination, her land 
of promise. The visionary barrier which had shut her out from that 
country of dreams had been removed—it would be hard to say how ; for 
good Mrs. Wodehouse certainly was not the doorkeeper of Rose’s imagi- 
nation, nor had it in her power to shut and open at her pleasure. 
But what does how and why matter in that visionary region ? It was so, 
which is all that need be said. She was not less sorrowful, but she had 
recovered herself. She was not less lonely, nor did she feel less the 
change in her position; but she was once more Rose, an individual 
creature, feeling the blood run in her veins, and the light lighten upon 
her, and the world spread open before her. 


If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free— 


I suppose this was how she felt. She had got back that consciousness 
which is sometimes bitter and sometimes sad, but without which we cannot 
live—the consciousness that she was no shadow in the world, but herself ; 
no reflection of another’s will and feelings, but possessor of her own. 

When her mother and she were left alone, Rose got up from where 
she was sitting and drew a low chair, which belonged to one of the chil- 
dren, to her mother’s knee. Mrs. Damerel, too, had watched Agatha’s 
lingering exit with some signs of impatience, as if she, too, had some- 
thing to say; but Rose had not noticed this, any more than her mother 
had noticed the new impulse which was visible in her child. The girl 
was so full of it that she began to speak instantly, without waiting for 
any question. 

‘‘Mamma,” she said, softly, ‘I have not been a good daughter to 
you; I have left you to take all the trouble, and I have not tried to be of 
use. I want to tell you that I have found it out, and that I will try with 
all my heart to be different from to-day.” 
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“Rose, my dear child !”’—Mrs. Damerel was surprised and troubled. 
The tears, which rose so easily now, came with a sudden rush to her 
eyes. She put her arms round the girl, and drew her close, and kissed 
her. ‘‘I have never found fault with you, my darling,” she said. 

‘No, mamma; and that makes me feel it more. But it shall be 
different; I am sorry, more sorry than I can tell you; but it shall be 
different from to-day.”’ 

‘‘ But, Rose, what has put this into your head to-day ?” 

A wavering blush came and went upon Rose's face. She had it almost 
in her heart to tell her mother; but yet there was nothing to tell, and 
what could she say ? 

‘“‘T—ean’t tell, mamma. It is mild and like spring. I think it was 
being out, and hearing people speak—kindly: x 

Here Rose paused, and, in her turn, let fall a few soft tears. She 
had gone out very little, scarcely stirring beyond the garden, since her 
father’s death, and Mrs. Damerel thought it was the mere impulse of 
reviving life ; unless indeed 

‘‘ My dear, did Mr. Incledon say anything to you?” she asked, with 
a vague hope. 

‘‘ Mr. Incledon ? Oh, no! except to ask me if you would see him—on 
business. What was his business?’ said innocent Rose, looking up 
into her mother’s face. 

‘« Rose,” said Mrs. Damerel, ‘‘I was just about to speak to you on a 
very important matter when you began. My dear, I must tell you at 
once what Mr. Incledon’s business was. It was about you.” 

** About me?” All the colour went out of Rose’s face in a moment; 
she recollected the visit to Whitton, and the sudden light that had flashed 
upon her as he and she looked at the picture together. She had for- 
gotten all about it months ago, and indeed had never again thought of 
Mr. Incledon. But now in a moment her nerves began to thrill and her 
heart to beat; yet she herself, in whom the nerves vibrated and the heart 
throbbed, to turn to stone. 

«« Rose, you are not nervous or silly like many girls, and you know 
now what life is—not all a happy dream, as it sometimes seems at the 
beginning. My dear, I have in my hand a brighter future than you ever 
could have hoped for, if you will have it. Mr. Incledon has asked my 
leave to ask you to be his wife. Rose i 

‘‘Me! his wife!’’ Rose clutched at her mother’s hand and repeated 
these words with a pant of fright ; though it seemed to her the moment 
they were said as if she had all her life known they were coming, and 
had heard them a hundred times before. 

‘‘ That is what he wants, Rose. Don’t tremble so, nor look at me so 
wildly. It is a wonderful thing to happen to so young a girlas you. He 
is very good and very kind, and he would be, oh! of so much help to all 
your family ; and he could give you everything that heart can desire, and 
restore you to far more than you have lost; and he is very fond of you, 
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and would make you an excellent husband. I promised to speak to you, 
dear. You must think it over. He does not wish you to give him an 
answer at once.” 

‘‘Mamma,” said Rose, hoarsely, with a sudden trembling which seemed 
to reach into her very heart, ‘‘is it not better to give an answer at once ? 
Mamma, I am not fond of him. I think it would be best to say so 
now.” 

‘‘ You are not fond of him? Is that all the consideration you give 
such a question? You do not intend that for an answer, Rose?” 

“Oh, mamma, is it not enough ? What more answer could I give ? 
I am not fond of him at all. Icould not pretend to be. When it is an 
answer like that, surely it is best to give it now.” 

‘¢ And so,” said her mother, ‘‘ you throw aside one of the best offers 
that ever a girl received with less thought on the subject than you would 
give to a cat or a dog! You decide your whole future without one 
thought. Rose, is this the helpfulness you have just promised me? Is 
this the thoughtfulness for yourself and all of us that I have a right to 
expect ?” 

“ Rose did not know what to reply. She looked at her mother with 
eyes suddenly hollowed out by fear and anxiety and trouble, and watched 
every movement of her lips and hands with a growing alarm which she 
could not control. 

“You do not speak? Rose, Rose, you must see how wrong you 
would be to act so hastily. If it were a question of keeping or sending 
away a servant, nay, even a dog, you would give more thought to it; and 
this is a man who loves, who would make you happy. Oh, do not shake 
your head! How cana child of your age know? A man who, I am 
sure, would make you happy; a man who could give you everything and 
more than everything, Rose. I cannot let you decide without thought.” 

‘¢ Does one need to think?” said Rose, slowly, after a pause. ‘Ido 
not care for him, I cannot care for him. You would not have me tell a 
lie?” 
«‘T would have you deny yourself,” cried her mother; ‘I would 
have you think of some higher rule than your own pleasure. Is that the 
best: thing in the world, to please yourself? Oh, I could tell you stories 
of that! Why are we in this poor little house with nothing ? why is my 
poor Bertie dependent upon my brother, and you girls foreed to work 
like maid-servants, and our life all changed? Through self-indulgence, 
Rose. Oh! God forgive me for saying it, but I must tell the truth. 
Through choosing the pleasure of the moment rather than the duties that 
we cannot shake off; through deciding always to do what one liked 
rather than to do what was right. Here are eight of you children with 
your lives blighted, all that one might be pleasant and unburdened. I have 
suffered under it all my life. Not anything wrong, not anything wicked, 
but only, and always, and before everything what one liked one’s self.”’ 

Mrs. Damerel spoke with a passion which was very unlike her usual 
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calm. ‘The lines came into her brow which Rose remembered of old, but 
which the tranquillity of grief had smoothed out. A hot colour mounted 
to her cheeks, making a line beneath her eyes. The girl was struck 
dumb by this sudden vehemence. Her reason was confused by the 
mingled truth and sophistry, which she felt without knowing how to dis- 
entangle them, and she was shocked and wounded by the implied blame 
thus cast upon him who had been of late the idol of her thoughts, and 
whom, if she had once timidly begun to form a judgment on him, she had 
long ceased to think of as anything but perfect. 

‘‘Oh! stop, stop! don’t say any more!” she cried, clasping her 
hands. 

‘*T cannot stop,” said Mrs. Damerel ; ‘‘ not now, when I have begun. 
I never thought to say as much to one of his children, and to no other 
could I ever speak, Rose. I see the same thing in Reginald, and it makes 
my heart sick; must I find it in you too? There are people who are so 
happy as to like what they have to do, what it is their duty to do ; and 
these are the blessed ones. But it is not always, it is not often, so in 
this life. Dear, listen to what I say. Here is a way by which you may 
make up for much of the harm that has been done; you may help all 
that belong to you; you may put yourself in a position to be useful to 
many; you may gain what men only gain by the labour of their lives; 
and all this by marrying a good man whom you will make happy. Will 
you throw it away because at the first glance it is not what your fancy 
chooses ? Will you set your own taste against everybody's advantage ? 
Oh, my darling, think, think! Do not let your first motive in the first 
great thing you are called upon to do, be mere self!” 

Mrs. Damerel stopped short, with a dry glitter in her eyes and a voice 
which was choked and broken. She was moved to the extent of passion— 
she who in general was so self-restrained. A combination of many 
emotions worked within her. To her mind, every good thing for her 
child was contained in this proposal ; and in Rose’s opposition to it she 
saw the rising of the poisonous monster which had embittered her whole 
life. She did not pause to ask herself what there was in the nature of 
this sacrifice she demanded, which made it less lawful, less noble, than 
the other sacrifices which are the Christian’s highest ideal of duty. It 
was enough that by this step, which did not seem to Mrs. Damerel so very 
hard, Rose would do everything for herself and much for her family, and 
that she hesitated, declined to take it, because it was not pleasant, be- 
cause she did not like it. Like it! The words raised a perfect storm in 
the breast of the woman who had been made wretched all her life by her 
ineffectual struggle against the habitual decision of her husband for what 
he liked. She was too much excited to hear what Rose had to say; if, 
indeed, poor Rose had anything to say after this sudden storm which had 
broken upon her. 

“‘ We will speak of it to-morrow, when you have had time to think,”’ 
she said, kissing her daughter, and dismissing her hastily. When Rose 
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had gone, she fell back into her chair by the waning firelight, and thought 
over the many times in her own life when she had battled and had 
been worsted on this eternal point of difference between the two classes 
of humanity. She had struggled for self-denial against self-indulgence in a 
hundred different ways on a hundred fields of battle, and here was the 
end of it: a poor old house, tumbling to pieces about her ears, a poor 
little pittance, just enough to give her children bread; and for those chil- 
dren no prospect but toil for which they had not been trained, and which 
changed their whole conception of life. Bertie, her bright boy, for whom 
everything had been hoped, if her brother’s precarious bounty should fail, 
what was there before him but a poor little clerkship in some office from 
which he never could rise, and which, indeed, his uncle had suggested at 
first as a way of making him helpful to his family. God help her! This 
was what a virtuous and natural preference for the things one liked had 
brought Mrs. Damerel to; and if her mind took a confused and over- 
strained view of the subject, and of the lengths to which self-denial ought 
to be carried, was it any wonder? I think there is a great deal to be 
said on her side of the case. 

_ Rose, for her part, lit her candle and went up the old stairs—which 
creaked under her light foot—with her head bent down, and her heart stifled 
under a weight that was too much for her. A cold, cold January night, 


the chill air coming in at the old casements, the dark skies without lend- 
ing no cheering influence, and no warmth of cheery fires within to 
neutralise Nature’s heaviness; an accusation thrown upon her under 
which her whole being ached and revolted ; a duty set before her which 
was terrible to think of; and no one to advise, or comfort, or help. What 
was she to do ? 

















